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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


WINTON DOMESDAY BOOK. 


Mr. Urpan,—tThe best answer that can 
be given to the query of your correspon- 
dent “ Ignoramus,” in this month’s Mac- 
AZINE, respecting the nature and purport 
of the “ Winton Domesday Book,” is to 
be found in the introductory observations 
of Sir Henry Ellis, prefixed to the printed 
copy of the work, in the Additamenta to 
the Liber Censualis, printed in 1816. 

We are there told that the MS. which 
is now preserved in the Archives of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, consists 
of two distinct parts or records, both 
written upon vellum. The title of the 
first may be translated, “Book of the 
King’s lands in Winchester, rendering 
land-gable [ground-rent] and burg-hote 
[payments for the support of castles and 
walls], as they were paid in the time of 
King Edward [the Confessor]:” that of 
the second, “This is the Inquisition of the 
lands of Winchester, whoso holdeth, and 
how much he holdeth, and of whom he 
holdeth, and from what time every one 
hath held; taken by the command of 
Henry [de Blois] the bishop, in the year 
from the Incarnation of the Lord 
MOXLVIII.” 

A rubrick, which immediately follows 
the title of the first portion, states that 
King Henry the First, desirous of ascer- 
taining what King Edward the Confessor 
held in Winchester as his own demesne, 
ordered this survey to be made upon the 
oaths of the burgesses. An Inquest was 
accordingly taken, in the presence of 
William Giffard, Bishop of Winchester, 
among others; from which circumstance 
it is concluded that the survey must have 
been taken between the year 1107, when 
he was consecrated, and 1128, when he 
died. 

A few unusual words appear in these 
records, which are not found in the Ex- 
chequer Domesday; and the great num- 
ber of surnames, which your correspondent 
enquires after, is very remarkable; these 
names were thought by Bishop Lyttleton 
to have been borne by Normans settled 
here by the King. 

The custom of bearing surnames, that 
is, names which are used in genealogical 
succession from father to son, like most 
other customs, probably made its way by 
degrees ; but I believe there is no instance 
of surnames, strictly speaking, having been 
employed at a period prior to the Con- 
quest ; and it was not till the middle of 


the fourteenth century that they generally 
prevailed. We find, indeed, in the Domes- 
day Book several Normans, and other 
peoples from the Continent, distinguished 
by additional names, but as these did not 
in all cases descend from father to son, 
they can hardly be considered as swr- 
names, in the present acceptation of the 
word; such were Malet, Giffard, Darcy, 
and Lacy, and many others; and these 
were the persons who first set the exam- 
ple of a practice which is now universal 
among us. Iam, &c. 
GrorGE MUNFORD. 
East Winch, Dec. 14. 


THE PILGRIMS OF BUNYAN AND 
DE GUILEVILLE. 

Mr. Unsan,—I own myself rather sur- 
prised that the writer of the paper en- 
titled as above, in your December number, 
has made no mention of “The Parable of 
the Pilgrim,” published in 1665, by the 
pious Symon Patrick, subsequently Bishop 
of Chichester and of Ely. If we are to 
suppose that Bunyan had any model, I 
conceive it is more likely to be found in 
this work than in any that either Mr. Hill 
or his reviewer have enumerated. 

SCRUTATOR. 


Mr. Ursan,—Referring to the remarks 
in your last number on De Guileville’s 
Pelerinage, I beg to notice that there was 
a few years ago a copy in the Library 
belonging to Sion College, City, to whicli 
I directed Mr. Hill’s attention; but when 
he went to consult it, it was nowhere to be 
found. One would like to know if it could 
be traced and recovered. QUESTION. 


ERRATA. 

Owrne to an accidental circumstance, 
a few typographical errors appear in the 
article on “ Kett’s Rebellion in Norfolk,” 
in our December number. 
Page 576, 1. 30, for “ palling down” read 

“ putting down.” 

» 578, 1. 6, for “ was,” read “ were.” 
580, 1. 19, for “ August 26,” read 
“ August 27.’ 


”? 


The extent of our Correspondence this 
month obliges us to defer some Obituary 
notices and many Reviews which are in 
type. The lists of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths will also be resumed next month, 
including those now, from the above cause, 
omitted. 
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RICHARD, KING OF THE ROMANS. 


Prosasty from their insular situation, Englishmen have been some- 
what unsuccessful in attaining to the highest elective dignities of the 
middle ages. But one has worn the tiara, not one is recorded as bearing 
the glorious title of emperor, and one only attained the next highest grade, 
and. wrote himself, “ Ricardus, Dei gratia, Romanorum Rex, semper 
Augustus.” 

This prince, the son of a king of bad repute, and the brother of another 
contemptible for his weakness and poverty, was himself a man of good 
reputation, famed for wealth, wisdom, and courage. He was born at the 
palace of Westminster, January 5, 1209, and was the second son of King 
John by his queen Isabel. Richard was left an orphan in his eighth year, 
but his interests were not neglected by the able men who became in 
succession the guardians of his brother Henry III. In his very childhood 
a marriage was contracted for him with Roese de Dover, a Kentish heiress, 
in virtue of which he became the nominal governor of the strong castle of 
Chilham ; in 1218, when less than ten years of age, the Honour of Wal- 
lingford was granted to him, and in 1225, preparatory to an attempt to 
re-establish English influence in France, he was knighted, and created earl 
of Cornwall and of Poitou. 

Shortly after, on Palm Sunday, March 23, the young prince sailed, under 
the conduct of his uncle, William Longespee, earl of Salisbury, to under- 
take the recovery of Gascony. The earl soon returned to England, and 
young Richard, though left to his own resources, and disappointed of the 
expected co-operation of Robert, count de Dreux, and his brother Peter, 
count of Bretagne, shewed talent and courage, and had considerable 
success*, In May, 1227, he was recalled, and his brother the king, in the 





* A letter from Richard to his brother, dated St. Macar, May 2, but without the 
year, is preserved among the Royal Letters in the Public Record Office. It narrates 
the surrender of Bazas, and states that all Gascony, except La Reole, is freed from the 
king’s enemies. 


Gent. Mac. Vox. CCVIII. B* 
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parliament held at Northampton in the August of that year, rewarded him 
with a grant of lands forfeited by Peter of Bretagne, to which was soon 
added the custody of other lands belonging, in right of his wife, to the 
count de Dreux, whose treachery was at first punished only by seques- 
tration, not forfeiture. 

Young King Henry, however, or rather his minister, Hubert de Burgh, 
could not readily give up the idea of recovering the English possessions in 
France, and therefore he listened after a while to fresh professions of 
service from Peter of Bretagne, and, to bind him to his interests, took from 
Earl Richard the lands that had been granted, and bestowed them on 
Henry, the son of Peter. Encouraged by assurances of support from some 
Norman, Breton, and Poitevin nobles, he landed in Bretagne in May, 
1230, and remained there until October, losing his troops by sickness, and 
wasting, as Matthew of Westminster says, “an incalculable amount of 
treasure” on his cowardly or treacherous allies. Earl Richard had thus 
little opportunity of displaying his prowess, though he caused his brother 
to be acknowledged in Anjou, Poitou and Gascony, and the earl of Chester 
made incursions into Normandy. 

Among the nobles who died in this expedition was Gilbert de Clare, 
earl of Gloucester, and in April, 1231, Isabel, his widow, married Earl 
Richard. She was a daughter of William, earl of Pembroke, and was 
already connected with the royal family by the marriage of her brother 
William with the Princess Eleanor. William died in the same year, and 
his successor, Richard, usually known as the Earl Marshal, became involved 
in a dispute with the king through neglecting to pay the princess’s dower. 
Ear] Richard naturally took part with his brother and sister, and when open 
war at length broke out, he ravaged the lands of Gilbert Basset and Richard 
Siward, two of the most active of the supporters of the Earl Marshal. In 
revenge, Siward at Christmas raised a tumultuary force, with which he laid 
waste Earl Richard’s property in and about the honour of Wallingford ; 
and, in consequence, when a pacification was made in the year 1234, after 
the death of the Earl Marshal, Siward was excluded from pardon and 
obliged to flee to Scotland. 

Meantime Earl Richard experienced many marks of his brother’s fa- 
vour; he had the custody of the castle of Bramber committed to him, as 
also a grant of the castle and honour of Knaresborough, and was em- 
powered in 1235 to lay amercements on his tenants in the counties of 
Bedford, Buckingham, and Rutland, ostensibly to repay his costs in the 
recent civil war, but so managed by him as to become, with various pro- 
fitable wardships, the foundation of that wealth for which he afterwards 


was so famous. 
In 1235 the emperor Frederick II. married Isabel, the sister of 


Henry III., and thinking highly of the warlike skill of his new relative, 
he solicited the personal service of Earl Richard in his Italian wars, pro- 
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mising in return to assist in the recovery of the English provinces in France. 
Earl Richard, however, was then the heir presumptive of the kingdom, and 
it was not judged prudent to accede to the flattering request, but it intro- 
duced the young prince to the knowledge of the Germans, and thus pro- 
bably was not without influence on his future choice and coronation as 
King of the Romans. 

Dissensions, however, now began to spring up between the royal 
brothers. The king had, more particularly since his marriage, given 
himself up to foreign favourites, among whom was found Simon de 
Montfort, destined afterwards to all but subvert his throne. De Montfort, 
with the king’s assent, married the widowed countess of Pembroke, at 
which Earl Richard was very indignant; he took up arms, and it was only 
by the mediation of the papal legate that peace was preserved, on con- 
dition of De Montfort repairing to Rome, and obtaining the pope’s sanc- 
tion to his marriage, which was with difficulty done, as the countess had 
taken a vow of widowhood. According to Matthew Paris, the whole nation 
looked to Earl Richard as its protector from the exactions of the papal 
court and the misrule of the king’s favourites, and the citizens of London 
are especially mentioned as his ardent supporters, but their expectations 
were doomed to disappointment. Earl Richard apparently had no desire 
to be a popular leader; he soon became reconciled to De Montfort, and his 
associate, the earl of Lincoln, perhaps, as the chronicler records, by means 
of “intercessions, and presents, and bribes;” but quite as probably, and 
more creditably, from love for his sister, and a natural wish to uphold the 
authority of his brother the king. 

Before this affair Earl Richard had assumed the cross, and had begun to 
provide funds for his journey to Palestine, the truce concluded in 1229 by 
the emperor being about to expire. Theobald, king of Navarre, and several 
minor princes, repaired with a considerable force to the Holy Land, and 
Richard therefore hastened his preparations. He solemnly renewed his vow 
in the parliament at Northampton in November, 1239, perhaps instigated by 
having been early in that year left a widower by the death of his wife in child- 
bed. He then commended himself to the prayers of all the religious commu- 
nities, took a solemn leave of a parliament assembled at Reading in the 
spring of 1240, and sailed from Dover soon after Whitsuntide, being escorted 
to the ‘sea-shore by the papal legate, and many prelates and nobles, and 
having with him as an interpreter and guide, Brother Theodoric, a veteran 
crusader, and prior of the Hospitallers. In his passage through France he 
was most honourably entertained by the king, but on his voyage down the 
Rhone he was involved in a quarrel with the inhospitable people of Vienne, 
and some other towns. They took a fancy to the small vessels in which he 
and his attendants were embarked, and wanted to buy them; the prince 
replied that he was not a merchant. The citizens then detained them on 
some pretext, on which he pursued his journey to Arles by land, when the 
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people became alarmed, and despatched the vessels after him to Beaucaire ; 
but he disdained to receive them, and ordered them all to be destroyed. 
He then proceeded to Marseilles, put to sea in spite of a prohibition from 
the pope, and safely reached St. Jean d’Acre on the 8th of October, where 
he was joyfully received, the king of Navarre having just before left for 
Europe after sustaining a ruinous defeat near Gaza. The two great mili- 
tary orders were bitterly hostile to each other, and therefore, as Earl 
Richard was accompanied by the prior of the Hospitallers, he was exposed 
to the enmity of the Templars. He, however, augmented his force by 
offering pay to all who would enter his service, induced the Mohammedan 
princes to agree to a truce, which greatly improved the condition of the 
Christian kingdom, strongly fortified Askelon, procured the release of 
several hundred captives, (many French nobles and knights, and Templars 
and Hospitallers being among them,) and gathering the bones of those slain 
at Gaza, and left exposed to animals and the elements, he had them _con- 
veyed to Askelon and interred in consecrated ground. He then left 
Palestine on the 4th of May, 1241, having in his short sojourn rendered it 
essential service, landed in Sicily, where he visited the emperor, and by his 
wish repaired to Rome, and laboured, though fruitlessly, to bring about a 
reconciliation with the pope; then he passed through Italy, where he was 
received with every mark of honour, many of the rescued French accom- 
panying him, and being supported by his bounty, and at length he reached 
England, landing at Dover, Jan. 7, 1242. 

Earl Richard learned that during his absence his county of Poitou had 
been seized by the French, and he was thus induced soon after to accom- 
pany the king to Bordeaux, in the hope of recovering it. These hopes 
were vain, as the count de la Marche and other nobles, who had invited the 
king to their assistance, basely forsook him, and he would have been made 
prisoner but for a truce of a single day, granted by the French king in 
avowed acknowledgment of Richard’s services in Palestine. Henry fled to 
Bordeaux, and remained there for a considerable time, wasting his treasure 
on the treacherous Poitevins and Gascons, and acting most oppressively to 
his own knights and nobles. Richard in vain remonstrated with him, and 
at length, without either license or leave-taking, set sail for England. On 
his voyage he narrowly escaped shipwreck, and while in the extremity of 
danger vowed to found a monastery, a purpose which he afterwards carried 
into effect. The difference between the royal brothers was not of any 
great duration, and it is probable that they were reconciled by the good 
offices of Queen Eleanor. In September, 1243, the king returned to 
England, and he was speedily followed by his mother-in-law, Beatrice, 





> They believed him to be the son, not the grand-nephew, of his great namesake, 
Coeur de Lion; they knew that he was a relative of the emperor Frederick, and they 
saw that he was far more rich and powerful than their last opponents, the king of Na- 
varre or the count of Bretagne. 
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countess of Provence, who brought her daughter Senchia, or Cynthia, as 
a bride for Earl Richard. The marriage took place Nov. 23, 1243, and it 
was celebrated at Westminster by a feast, the splendour of which too 
severely taxes the powers of Matthew Paris to describe, and he contents 
himself with informing us that 30,000 dishes were provided for the guests. 
The festivities were renewed at Christmas, in the earl’s castle of Walling- 
ford, when the king and most of his nobles were present. 

Scarce a vestige now remains of the strong and stately castle, where 
Richard kept many more Christmas feasts, and the same may be said of 
the Cistercian abbey of Hayles, which he soon after set about building in 
fulfilment of his vow. He was well able to accomplish his design, as he 
was undoubtedly the richest man of his day. His brother from time 
to time bestowed valuable grants on him, as of Dartmoor, in 1239, 
of Bensington, in 1244, of Oakham and Lechlade, in 1252, beside the 
earlier ones of Wallingford and Berkhampstead, But these, though 
ample, were not the sole sources of Richard's wealth, and though he seems 
to have been liberal in its distribution, it is equally certain that he was 
unscrupulous in its acquisition. When the military orders were hard 
pressed in Palestine he gave £1,000 for their assistance, but he did not 
disdain about the same time to procure exemption from payment of an aid. 
granted on occasion of a proposed marriage of his niece. He completed 
his father’s foundation of Beaulieu, and devoted large sums to push 
forward the building of Hayles, but at the same time he undid his own 
work of service rendered to the Holy Land, by allowing a new crusade, which 
was urgently called for by the reverses of the Christians there, to be aban- 
doned for his personal advantage. The kingdom of Jerusalem, which he 
had formerly re-established, again fell into the hands of the infidels, and in 
the first burst of grief and indignation that the news occasioned, thousands 
assumed the cross, who afterwards repented of their vow, and were willing 
to pay heavily for a release. Richard bought the power of compounding 
with them from the pope, and, according to Matthew Paris, his bargain 
was equally profitable and discreditable. 

In like manner Richard, by loans and presents to his needy brother, 
drew the Jews into his hands; they were delivered to him “ to torture, 
and to wring money from them,” which he did to some purpose; and he 
even enriched himself, if Matthew Paris is to be believed, by their very 
crimes, as he is accused of shielding many of them from punishment for 
bribes, particularly in the case of the Jews of Lincoln, when charged with 
crucifying a child. 

Turning to a more agreeable view of Richard’s character, we find him, in 
1244, successfully mediating and preserving peace between the English and 
the Scots; assisting his brother-in-law De Montfort in his government of 
the treacherous Gascons, and in 1250 paying a visit to the pope (Inno- 
cent IV.) at Lyons, when his magnificent equipage excited the envy and 
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admiration of the French, and his personal merit procured him a most 
honourable reception. 

Meanwhile his great abbey approached completion ; it was situated near 
Winchcombe, in Gloucestershire, at the foot of the Cotswold hills, and an 
abbot and twenty Cistercians were drawn from Beaulieu to occupy it. The 
earl returned to England, and on the 9th of November, 1251, the edifice 
was solemnly dedicated, in honour of the Blessed Virgin,—the king, the 
queen, and 300 knights and nobles being present. When the ceremony 
was concluded, the founder gave to the newly installed monastics the sum 
of 1,000 marks, adding the wish, that all his great expenses about his 
castle of Wallingford had been as wisely bestowed. 

Soon after this the earl was a party to the solemn recognition of Magna 
Charta, so graphically described by Matthew Paris, when the king swore to 
observe the compact, “‘as he was a man, a Christian, a knight, and a 
crowned and anointed king,” and excommunication was denounced on all 
violators of the privileges of Holy Church and infringers of the Char- 
ters. Next he became regent, while Henry was absent in Gascony, and 
this was but the prelude to his receiving the regal dignity himself. 

The emperor Frederick II., whose reign was one continual struggle with 
successive popes, died in the year 1250, and his son Conrad, king of the 
Romans, was by his own partisans regarded as his successor in the im- 
perial dignity, but was not so in fact. Even before the death of Frederick, 
William, count of Holland, had been named king, through the influence of 
the Church, and having captured Aix-la-Chapelle, he was crowned there by 
Conrad, archbishop of Cologne, Nov. 1, 1248. His reign, however, was little 
more than nominal, and at length he was killed in a skirmish with the 
Frieslanders. The weak but jealous electors could not think of choosing 
one of their own number as his successor, and it is no unfair conjecture 
that his wealth was the inducement with the majority of them to turn their 
eyes on Richard of Cornwall. 

The principal elector was Conrad, the archbishop, who had before 
crowned William of Holland; he induced his colleague, Gerhard, arch- 
bishop of Mentz, to join with him in sending one John de Atneis to 
England to offer the crown to Richard. The messenger arrived during 
the Christmas festival, and was graciously received, but before he gave a 
final answer, Earl Richard thought it advisable to dispatch the Earl of 
Gloucester and the dexterous John Mansel to Germany, to ascertain how 
far it might be in the power of the prelates to fulfil their promise. The 
French attempted to intercept the envoys, but failing, consoled themselves 
by foretelling, what indeed came to pass, that they should see a rich and 
potent earl transformed into a poor and powerless king. The envoys, 
however, found the majority of the electors quite willing to choose their 
master ‘‘for a consideration,” and having presented 12,000 marks to 
Conrad, 8,000 marks to Gerhard, 18,000 marks to Louis, duke of Bavaria, 
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and about as much more to the rest of the electoral college, they had the 
satisfaction of seeing Richard duly chosen King of the Romans at Frank- 
fort, Jan. 13, 1257. The mode by which the votes had been obtained 
was, however, widely known, and some one composed a biting line,— 


*Nummus ait pro me, nubit Cornubia Rome ;” 


but worse than this, Arnold, archbishop of Treves, and one or two con- 
federates, made a feigned election of Alfonso of Castile, who in conse- 
quence also styled himself Réx Romanoruwm, and threatened loudly to 
vindicate his claim by force of arms, but did not do so. 

The sums that he had paid did not exhaust Richard’s treasury. He had 
at the same time a loan ready for his nephew Edward, to assist him in his 
attacks on the Welsh, “who refused to have him for their lord,” and 
though he refused a similar accommodation to the pope, it was only for the 
prudent reason that it would be trusting his money to a superior who could 
not be compelled to repay him. The archbishop of Cologne, the bishops 
of Liege and Utrecht, Florence, the regent of Holland (the brother of his 
predecessor), and other nobles, came to escort him to Germany, and did 
homage to him. Richard paid their expenses, and gave a rich mitre to 
Conrad, who promised to repay the favour with a crown; and having 
bestowed gifts on the priory of Knaresborough and other religious houses, 
he set sail from Yarmouth on the 29th of April with forty ships. The new 
king landed at Dort on the 5th of May, nobles crowded to greet him, and 
the keys of many cities were brought to him; he distributed money libe- 
rally on the way as he was escorted in triumph to Aix-la-Chapelle, and on 
Ascension-day (May 17) he was crowned there, with his queen Senchia, 
by Archbishop Conrad. 

King Richard’s rule in Germany was at first vigorous and successful, and 
had he not had interests in England which called him away, he might very 
probably have earned a distinguished name in his adopted country. He 
chose for his chief counsellor the archbishop of Cologne, and for his 
seneschal, John of Avesnes, a distinguished warrior; though his new sub- 
jects soon manifested such jealousy of his English attendants, that he was 
obliged to dismiss them’, he acted liberally by several German cities 
which he found burdened with debts; he replied firmly to the king of 
Spain, who threatened to attack him, and thus induced the archbishop of 
Treves to abandon his cause, and he bound the archbishop of Mentz to his 
interests by paying a ransom of 10,000 marks of silver to procure his 
release when captured by the duke of Saxony*. But unfortunately he 





© One of these, James de Aldithley, a marcher, brought back with him some German 
horse, with whose aid he severely repressed the Welsh. 

¢ The archbishop and Diedrich of Eberstein invaded the territory of Gottingen, but 
were defeated and made prisoners. The former was saved by Richard’s gold, but 
Diedrich, not having a wealthy patron, was put to death. 
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could not satisfy the extravagant demands of the archbishop of Cologne, 
who seems to have anticipated Warwick as ‘‘a setter up and puller down 
of kings ;” his faithful friend John of Avesnes died, and when he returned 
to England, in the beginning of the year 1259, his German crown may be 
said to have fallen from his head. 

The Provisions of Oxford, which virtually dethroned Henry, had been 
introduced in the preceding year, and Richard was obliged to swear to 
their observance before he was allowed to come to London. For the 
three following years he apparently took less part in English affairs than 
might have been expected from his importance in the state, being, in truth, 
fully occupied in raising funds for the service of his German kingdom, and 
in visiting the pope, who, though at first affecting impartiality, at last 
openly declared himself in his favour, sarcastically advising Alfonso of 
Spain to procure himself to be formally crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, as 
Richard had been, and then he would consider which of the two should be 
advanced to the imperial dignity. Richard had had the good sense to 
decline the visionary kingdoms of Achaia and of Sicily, which the pope 
had offered him, but being already received as king of the Romans, the 
crown of the Cesars seemed fairly within his grasp, and in May, 1262, he 
returned to Germany. The old imperial party, however, was not extinct, 
and the intrigues of the French rendered the attainment of his object im- 
possible, although he performed one act of suzerainté by investing Ottocar, 
king of Bohemia, with the duchies of Austria and Styria. In the following 
autumn he came back to England much poorer than he went, and again 
took a prominent part in public affairs. Beside the statements of Matthew 
Paris and others, several of his letters remain, by which it is seen that he 
acted the part of a mediator in the disputes between his brother and the 
barons, and he might probably have averted the civil war that followed had 
it not been for the impetuosity of his nephew Edward. His well-meant 
endeavours were repaid by the ravage of his manor of Isleworth, and the 
destruction of his noble house at Westminster, by the Londoners, and he 
was thus obliged to take up arms. In April, 1264, he bore a part in the 
siege of Northampton, where young De Montfort was captured, but in a 
month after the royal cause was ruined by the loss of the battle of Lewes 
(May 13), when Richard was taken and imprisoned in the Tower; his son 
and his nephew were confined at Dover, and his strong castle of Walling- 
ford was possessed by De Montfort. 

Young Edward’s victory at Evesham in the next year (Aug. 4, 1265), 
set Richard at liberty; he returned to Wallingford, and whilst he shewed 
the moderation, of his nature by acting as a peacemaker between Llewelyn, 
who had been an ally of the barons, and the triumphant marchers, and be- 
friended his young nephew De Montfort and the vanquished defenders of 
Kenilworth and the Isle of Ely, he also evinced his joy and gratitude for 
the return of peace by founding at Burnham a house for an abless and 
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afew nuns. The civil war, however, was not yet quite extinguished. The 
turbulent earl of Gloucester suddenly became a partisan of the malcon- 
tents, and whilst the king was engaged in reducing the Isle of Ely, seized 
on the city of London and besieged the papal legate in the Tower. Richard 
assisted hiis brother’s army with money and provisions, and partly by force, 
partly by mediation, he brought the earl to lay down his arms and promise 
to engage in the crusade. 

Peace being thus restored, King Richard levied an aid on his numerous 
tenants to repay the expenses of his captivity ; and, as on a former occasion, 
thirty years before, he probably collected it with strictness, for he soon after 
went with replenished purse to Germany, where he espoused his third wife, 
Beatrice, the niece of his old opponent, Archbishop Conrad. This may be 
taken as a proof that the English prince was desirous by every means 
to conciliate the Germans, but it seems to have been without effect; for 
though he rendered an essential service to the country, by suppressing the 
many and vexatious tolls on the Rhine, and curbed the power of the robber- 
knights who infested its banks, he could not induce the electors to unite in 
calling him to the imperial dignity, and he returned to England in August, 
1268, and quitted it no more. 

The brief remainder of King Richard’s life was passed usefully and 
honourably in works of piety and peace. He induced the earl of Glouces- 
ter, who again threatened to be troublesome, to proceed on the crusade, 
and took his castles of Tonbridge and Henley into his hands; he also, 
with consent of the parliament, undertook the guardianship of the sons of 
his nephew Edward, during his absence in the Holy Land; he received 
from his brother the custody of the important castle of Rockingham, 
beside which he exercised the office of seneschal and custos of England. 
Yet, with all these duties pressing on him, he thought of his pious foun- 
dations, bestowed the church of Staveley on the Cistercians of Knares- 
borough, and issued a strict charge to his bailiffs and stewards to protect 
them in its possession. His two sons, Henry and Edmund, had gone 
on the crusade with their cousin Prince Edward; Henry was murdered at 
Viterbo, on his way home, but Edmund returned safely, and was joyfully 
received. The burial of the heart of Henry at Westminster, and of his 
body at Hayles, were among the last acts of Richard, as soon after, in 
December, 1271, he was struck by palsy at his manor of Berkhamp- 
stead, and there he died, April 2, of the following year. His body was 
carried to Hayles, and there solemnly interred, but his heart was reserved 
for some years, and was in 1280 deposited in Rewley Abbey, a house for 
the Minorites at Oxford, which his son Edmund founded, in pursuance of 
his father’s will, and the site of which is now occupied by a railway 
station. 

Earl Richard’s three wives have been already mentioned. Isabel, the 
relict of the earl of Gloucester, brought him four sons and a daughter, 
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e@who all died in infancy, except Henry; she died at Berkhampstead Jan. 15, 
1239, and was buried at Beaulieu, but her heart was sent in a silver cup 
to be deposited before the high altar at Tewkesbury, where her brother 
was abbot. Senchia, one of the four queenly daughters of Raymond, count 
of Provence, bore Edmund, who succeeded to his father’s earldom, and 
Richard, who was killed at the siege of Berwick in 1296; she died at 
Berkhampstead, Nov. 9, 1261, and was interred at Hayles. Beatrice sur- 
vived her husband, and had to maintain a suit for her dower against her 
stepson Edmund. Three natural children of Earl Richard are mentioned, 
Richard, Walter, and Isabel. 

Though a younger son, Earl Richard seems to have been considered too 
great to bear the royal arms with the azure label or other mark of 
cadency. Instead, upon his receiving knighthood, and the earldoms of 
Poitou and Cornwall, a coat was assigned to him which presents the arms 
of both provinces. The earls of Cornwall bore Sable, bezantée, and the ad- 
dition of this as a border to Poitou (Argent, a Lion rampant, Gules, crowned, 
Or e) formed the well-known bearing of Richard, which is still to be seen in 
painted glass in Dorchester church, Oxon, and is also met with on tiles in 
churches scattered over almost every part of the country, affording fair 
ground for the inference that a large portion of the wealth for which he 
was so renowned was dedicated to the service of religion. The Inqui- 
sitions post mortem, the Escheat Rolls, the Originalia, but particularly the 
Hundred Rolls (of the fourth year of Edward I.), shew that he had a 
manor here, the view of frankpledge there, the assize of bread and ale in 
this place, a mill, or a fishery, or a warren in that, in almost every county. 
In any or all of these places his arms may be looked for with reasonable 
hope of success. Tombs and glass windows may have been defaced as 
“superstitious,” but tiles may very probably have escaped. It is our 
earnest desire to call attention to these hitherto little regarded, but truly 
valuable evidences, and if we should succeed in awakening local inquiry, 
the result may happily be, that the good deeds of many a magnate now 
forgotten may be again brought to light, and that the founders, endowers, 
or restorers of many a noble edifice may be satisfactorily ascertained, and 
the date of the building itself fixed, from attention being paid to the 
humble tiles under the foot of the investigator. 

As a starting-point, we engrave a few tiles, from Exeter and Worcester 
Cathedrals, from the Priory at Great Malvern, and from Warblington 
Church, Hants., which we consider indubitably to bear the arms of Richard ; 
we also subjoin a list of a few of the places with which he is recorded in 
the documents above mentioned to have been connected :— 





© At a subsequent period of his life this coat is frequently found impaled with the 
Eagle displayed of the Empire. The arms of the Empire are also used separately. 
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Bychendon, Quenton ......scssesssessceceeeeeseeene essesee sas senpasecsise Beds. 
Stamford, Wallingford ............sssesssssesseesseessesssensenees peeceneeie Berks. 
Hawowell, TWO os ssicstaso0scccscatscisdeceivs seks aaBbadtcslsetecs snaeeve Bucks. 
Helston, Launceston, Lostwithiell, Restormel ..............ceceeeseee Cornwall. 
Exeter, Hamu, TipQQowd ss osncsscysissccoscpennphscovadacecosssdcersook Devon, — 
Fordington, Forsall, Knighton, Whitwell .............cccececscsecscees Dorset. 
DOWBOIG opines cspsteibedbings Sin drydtbsscanviggatacscacsatabiisescdoasessouanin Essex. 
TsGUMANGS, DAME. senccescassc0seccessasiccetetaunbooschcosesasedoass Gloucester. 
Diepetlons, TRIO i Sitti ioe scl ose'scssscicadoos ocdisdbiocsnccensehceneh Hants. 
Aldebury, Berkhampstead, Hemelhempstead..............ccssesesseees Herts. 
Glatton, Holm, YQbeRiy 000; -ccspovicersecesseccesedoese Sbis cde dices ....FLunts, 
Ingoldsby, Kirton-in-Lindsay, Thurneyke ...........sseesssessssseeeees Lincoln, 
Isleworth, Twickenham, Whitton ............cccccossssssessessesseseees Middlesex. 
Baketon, Hemmings, Witton .........scccccssccssssccsssscccsscccesesees Norfolk. 
Althorpe, Carleton, Cousgrave, Rockingham ................seccseesees Northants. 
Beckley, Easthall, Mixbury, Stodley .........:.cssssesscssecssceseeeeees Oxford. 
Casterton parva, Oakham, Wrangedike .........cccsesssecsesceesceeees Rutland. 
TAGNORGR «os. decsnesissrinessscencpacespasath ness Fonbedaseemagpanses sdb ceksansceg Somerset. 
Hadleigh, Wangford...........ssscssssssssserevsssceveresscopesscsssccescees Suffolk. 
A Bs ecctigsndascteencosatan sss sap sanvathigtovisectbeniecetincsanced Sussex. 
Corsham, Mere, Stourton, Wilton .........cscccecseseeees pibsieocsacdte Wilts. 
Knaresborough .......cssssrseeeeessssseesenseneeesessseanenes pita acedbesetin Yorks, 


There is one difficulty,—which, however, should be but a stimulus,—and 
that is, that their arms as earls of Cornwall being the same, it may some- 
times be doubtful whether the tiles or the glass that may anywhere be 
noticed, may be evidence of the pious liberality of Richard, or of his son 
Edmund, who was also a church-builder, and famed for his riches. - But 
by those references to collateral sources, without which the pursuit of no 
branch of archeology can be complete, the doubt will in many cases be 
solved, and tiles may be found to illustrate records, as well as records to 
illustrate tiles, The subject is one to which we shall return at an early 
opportunity. 








Arms of Richard of Cornwall; from Dorchester Church. 
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LITERATURE IN THE CABINET. 


In China the only road to rank and station is the highway of literature. 
A man must be a good scholar, or he never will be a great mandarin. The 
printing-press is said to have been in use there five hundred years before 
Koster or Guttenberg, or our greater British benefactor, Caxton, were 
heard of ; and the wise people of England have just hit upon the novelty 
of pre-examination for official appointments, which has been practised in 
the Celestial Empire time out of mind. For there, all employments 
are conferred according to certain rules, and only those candidates who 
have obtained certificates of literary proficiency, more or less, can expect 
to be raised from the ranks, The suspension from examination for seve- 
ral years, as a punishment, is, therefore, much worse than being plucked 
or rusticated, as with us. But, on the contrary, when honours are attained 
through all their various degrees, from the lowest, Tew-tsae (flowery talent), 
to the highest, conferred by the national college, Han-lin, the scholars, 
mastering the five classics, reach the title of mandarins, and have fine 
dresses of sundry fashions, and coloured buttons, and peacocks’ feathers 
assigned them ; the very pinnacle of fame and fortune being now open to 
them at the will and pleasure of the Teén-tsye, the Emperor, “Son of 
Heaven.” Even Yehs are thus educated and promoted ; and only that this 
unique aristocratic class are equally liable to be hanged or ripped up for 
any imputation of wrong or misadventure, it might be asserted that China 
was the paradise of literary men, the true field for the cultivation and 
reward of intellect, the righteous test of competency, and, consequently, the 
best-governed nation on the face of the earth. But, alas! as a little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing, so is a great deal; and though the upper func- 
tionaries may enjoy the luxuries of birds’ nests and donkeys’ heads for a 
season, they are terribly exposed to degradation and death in the event of 
matters taking a wrong turn under their management. 

Equally prone to risk all and endure all for eminent station and power, 
our English competitors are not drawn so entirely from the learned classes, 
and even the pushing and ignorant sometimes get uppermost. But it is a 
little consolation to find that individuals gifted with education, mind, and 
cultivation do manage to obtain a tolerable share in the objects of ambition; 
and it is to illustrate this subject that we have thrown together the follow- 
ing loose sketches, chiefly relating to the present reigning chiefs in our 
political system. 

Lawyers’ clerks perish, poetically, if they “ pen a stanza when they should 
engross” an indenture; but an aspiring politician may hope to rise in the 
world by the very same expedient. Many ofthe late Cabinet, many of the 
present, and many other legislators, official celebrities, and semi-sinecurists 
who have passed through the struggle to comparative quiet and affluence, and 
rising aspirants aiming to tread in their successful footsteps, come within 
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the category of authors, or at least writers—contributors to the press. We 
hope it may interest our readers to throw a coup-d’cil over the subject, 
and we will commence with the cabinet of Lord Palmerston, now in power. 

The Premier, Lord Palmerston, enjoying a pedigree from the nude Lady 
Godiva, of immortal Coventry memory, is not known to have published 
any separate work, though some of his speeches, as on the Catholic question 
and our relations with Portugal, have been authoritatively reported ; but his 
communications to newspapers (as well as his courteousness to those con- 
cerned in them) have been copious and unceasing. When at the Uni- 
versity he was addicted, as report sayeth, to poetical compositions of a lively 
tone. Master of irony, his shafts in print have often pierced the adver- 
saries whom argument in other places had failed to vanquish; and the 
leader and the paragraph told well where speech and office weapons failed 
to reach. In his early days of Tory partizanship, the contribution of 
poetical satire and epigram to the “ New Whig Guide,” “ Anti-Jacobin,” 
and “ John Bull,” ascribed to his pen, were marked by a stinging wit and 
pungent humour not unworthy the spirit and fame of the “ Anti-Jacobin” 
itself. 

The Lord High Chancellor, when plain Jock Campbell, began his lite- 
rary career as theatrical critic and reporter on the “ Morning Chronicle,” 
then edited by James Perry, He thus maintained his way to the bar when 
about twenty-seven years of age, and soon distinguished himself by his 
forensic abilities. To a toiling law occupation was, at a later period, 
superadded a very active political life; and never did an individual display 
more signally the labor ipse voluptas, than Mr. Attorney-General, Baron, 
and Lord Chief Justice Campbell, now advanced to the highest legal dignity 
of the British Empire. We know not if he had made himself master of 
equity jurisprudence, equally with his common law experience, by writing 
the voluminous history of the Lords Chancellors and Keepers of the Great 
Seal, whom it has been his destiny to succeed, but the work reflects: much 
credit on his research and industry. Mr. Foss, perhaps, is more accurate, 
but still Lord Campbell may say Exegi monumentum ! which will carry 
my name down to a late posterity. His next production, “ Lives of the 
Chief Justices of England,” is of like calibre, and has been well received, 
though obnoxious to the charge of certain small partialities and prejudices, 
which detract from its general merit. His last performance cannot be 
esteemed so praiseworthy or successful, for by a process of quoting and 
reasoning, which could as definitely prove Shakespeare to have been a 
curate, a botanist, a chemist, an apothecary, or a thief, his Lordship has 
endeavoured to shew that the Swan of Avon swam into immortality on the 
feathers of a goose, dabbled with ink in an attorney’s office :— 

“ As a grove all classic men do 
Lucus term, ‘a non lucendo !’ ” 

So Luttrell sings; but to conclude, with legal prose rather than flippant 

verse. The Lord Chancellor’s “ Nisi Prius Reports” will, in our opinion, 
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last longer than any of his other works. They are very able and judicious, 
and have contributed much to his Lordship’s great reputation; they are, in 
fact, the best reports of his day,—his own, and his greatest claim as an 
author,—not pilfered, or plundered wholesale from others; whereas the 
Biographies, though they contain some very good writing, are not to 
be securely depended upon. 

Lord John Russell is now sixty-seven, and being a son of the Duke of 
Bedford surrendered to Whig politics instead of the army, navy, or church, 
has had nearly half a century of a busy life. Like Lord Palmerston, he 
received part of his education in Edinburgh, and it would be curious to 
seek whether the sweet airs of Auld Reekie had any influence in eliciting 
the literary temperament so strongly developed in the contemporaneous 
Mackintosh, Brougham, Horner, Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, et hoe genus. Be 
that as it may, his Lordship has diversified his political career by numerous 
essays in various literature,—tragedy, history, biography, and scene indivisi- 
ble. Perhaps he would have done better if he had had more time ; really 
valuable standard works are not to be done by snatches. 

An “ Essay on the History of the English Constitution” ought to have 
taught the writer to understand it, and how he has understood it has been 
shewn by the sequel of his long parliamentary and official career. “A 
Life of Lord William Russell,” was a natural exercise of his pen, and he 
gilded the character of that unfortunate nobleman to his utmost ability, 
though it falls far short of the halo thrown over his memory by his devoted 
wife, which has enveloped it with a brightness that makes the dark spots 
invisible*, ‘ Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe from the Peace of Utrecht 
to the Present Time,” is also polished by Lord John with the gloss of 
his party, and has not “ prevented” the superior History by Lord Mahon 
(Earl Stanhope,) which is not only more impartial, but more enriched 
by research and elaborated by pains-taking. Indeed, we may repeat that 
Lord John has not had time for his works, and they are consequently only 
temporary productions, where they are not failures. Under the former 
category, and not pretending to more, is a “ Brief Sketch of the History of 
the Turks in Europe ;” and, by the way, we may observe that a good his- 
tory of the Ottoman Empire (Von Hammer being the chief mine) is a 
manifest desideratum in our literature. Of the Life of Moore we would fain 
not speak. The object was benevolent, but if the deeply wounded Moore’s 
spirit could be heard to shriek, it would be, “Oh save me from my 
friend!” The pitchforking into many volumes, and without explanation 





* For a traditional and hereditary, as well as for a great political and party capital, 
nothing could be better adapted for one of the Bedford family than the confection of 
such a biography, and Lord John has handled it accordingly. The touching devoted- 
ness of Lady Rachel has linked sympathies around the death, which if not that of a 
traitor (as the crime was construed from the Norman invasion to the ‘ forty-five,’) was 
the common fate of the conquered at the hands of the conquerors on all sides alike, 
from Wallace to Balmerino, and “young Rutland” to aged Laud. 
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or comment, of many matters which never were meant and never ought 
to have seen the light, has been more injurious to the character of the 
poet than the bitterest attacks of enemies could have been. The indis- 
cretion (another example of haste) has done much injustice to the subject, 
and brought out as prominent features what were only slight passing 
traits, excited by mingled intercourse with the world, and circumstances 
which affected the moment, but had no permanent consistency in Moore’s 
heart and soul. By this means, weaknesses, follies, tuft-hunting, and 
even heartlessness are made to appear, where good sense,.proper appre- 
ciation of self and others, and a liberal disposition might have adorned 
the posthumous canvas. It would, however, probably be more close to 
the truth to suppose that his Lordship is simply answerable for allowing 
his name to be put to what he did not write, and perhaps never read. 
But in that case he should have been more cautious in the choice of the 
agent. The noble Secretary is now issuing the “ Life of Charles James 
Fox,” and from what has been published it is only to be hoped that in his 
conduct of our foreign affairs he may not be so lamentably abroad as in his 
literary efforts. These, indeed, stand greatly in need of radical reform. 
We have nothing lively to say of ‘Sketches by a Gent,” ascribed to the 
same pen; and we know nothing, except by report, of a little bit of a 
Romance which emanated from juvenile fancy. In the tragedy of “ Don 
Carlos,” (certainly after Schiller!) the absence of dramatic interest, the 
coldness to genuine pity and in the language, and the want of either 
elevation of sentiment or bursts of passion, reduce the play to a dead 
level for the stage, where it was tried and failed nearly forty years ago. 
Monotony is its bane, though in the details there are many passages of 
pretty verse; and the mixture of politics and theology does not harmo- 
nize with the tragic muse. 

Sir George Cornewall Lewis is a bird of another feather, an author of 
another pen, a gainer of another plume. Of classical attainments and 
mathematical powers in reasoning, he has had long experience in laborious 
drill duties of the most useful kinds, and he has acquitted himself ably in 
all, passing through various subordinate offices, till at length he became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and now Secretary of State for the important 
Home Department. During twenty-three years, eighteen of them in Par- 
liament, he has published at least ten works,—more or less valuable, but all 
meritorious,—in politics, political economy, jurisprudence, and general lite- 
rature; and besides, as the successor of Professor Empson, underwent the 
fatigue and responsibilities for several years of editing the “ Edinburgh 
Review.” We have not read any of his productions without reaping such 
information from them as is likely to flow from a well-educated man who 
can find time to think as well as to write. Employed on the Commission 
of Inquiry into the State of the Irish Church, 1835, he published in the 
following year (at the ripe literary age of thirty) a lucid exposition of the 
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“local disturbances,” &c., which, in Hibernian fashion, perplexed that 
vexed question. Other political treatises have since that period kept his 
name continually, substantially and favourably before the public. ‘On 
the Use and Abuse of Political Terms” evinces original mind and applica- 
tion; ‘‘On the Influence of Authority in Matters of Opinion” is, perhaps, 
more steady, but with less of novelty. The same may be said of the essay 
“On Matters of Observation and Reasoning in Politics ;” and there is a fund 
of good sense in his remarks on the “‘ Government of Dependencies, 1841.” 
The “Connection of Church and State, and the Principles of that Connection,” 
are lucidly expounded ; and his opinions on the “ Extradition of Criminals” 
is another valuable piece ; but, no matter who are our Government, Con- 
servative, Liberal, or Radical, they may depend upon it that banishment, 
exile, transportation, under proper management, is the only humane and 
effectual method of disposing of the unhappily vicious section of the com- 
munity. ‘On the Political Economy of the Athenians,” from the German 
of Beeckh, must (from the writer’s principal studies) have been a labour of 
love; but more allied to polite letters are his view of the “ Romance Lan- 
guages,” whilst yet at Oxford, 1835; and his magnum opus in this line, 
“Enquiry into the Credibility of Early Roman History,” 2 vols. 8vo., 
1856. Poor Roman history; we must all go to school again, or burn 
Niebuhr, and read Macaulay, and lament the loss of the books of Livy”. 
But truce to reflections. We have stated enough to demonstrate that Sir 
Cornewall Lewis is one of those well-read scholars, whose works, after 
producing their due influence on the public of their period with regard 
to the important or interesting matters they discuss, are well calculated to 
descend to later years, and hand down the name of their author with 
credit to posterity. For the present he must be esteemed a sensible and 
learned man, though a dull and stammering speaker in the House of 
Commons,—not so much, in judgment, of the genuine Anglo-Saxon type, 
as of the Welsh blood which is his natural inheritance. 

The Duke of Newcastle is only known to literature, if it can be called 
known, by accounts from the Crimea and other regions about the Black 
Sea, to which he paid a long visit four years ago. As Lord Lincoln, before 
he succeeded to the ducal title, however, we remember him on public occa- 
sions an eloquent speaker, whose suavity and refinement declared him un- 
deniably to belong to that class whose minds are most sensibly imbued and 
informed by high literary cultivation. 





> In the earlier work we are much inclined to agree with the author and with 
Schlegel, with whom he coincides; and with him also to differ from the hypothesis of 
Raynouard, viz. that instead of the various modern languages founded on the Latin 
being derived from the central source of the Provence (Troubadour) spread over the 
south of France and Aragon, they have all been modified from the Roman original as 
differently acted upon by Arab, Teutonic, and other conquering tribes in Italy, Spain, 
France, &c., till they assumed their existing forms of national tongues in these 
countries. 
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Come we now to the Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the greatest orator in the living House of Commons. 
Disraeli, Palmerston, Bulwer-Lytton, Cobden, Bright, Roebuck, and others, 
are severally remarkable for various styles of adorned as well as unadorned 
eloquence ; but to Gladstone they are all contented to yield the palm, and 
he stands conspicuously at the head of the distinguished phalanx. Enthu- 
siasm and subtlety are the elements of his mind: the former bearing him 
bravely through every course which his conscience dictates, and occasionally 
betraying him into apparent inconsistencies; and the latter tending to re- 
finements so minute as to vex common understandings, and run into the 
vague region of the mystical, like the Greek Chorus of Clouds to a brilliant 
display of genius. Like unto Burke, he is apt to “ go on refining” while 
even his delighted auditors “ think of dining,” or entertaining the wish to 
get home to bed, et placens ? uxor, where that blessing is permitted to a 
busy M.P. Truth, honesty of purpose, and patriotic aspiration leaven the 
whole ; and now at the age of fifty it may be predicated that he will achieve 
a yet more marked place in the history of his country. At Christ Church, 
Oxford, he imbibed a High infusion of the High Church doctrines, and ap- 
peared as their champion in two publications. ‘The State considered in 
its Relations to the Church,” reached a second edition in 1839 ; and “Church 
Principles considered in their Results’’ followed a like popular course in 
1841. It is a remarkable exercise to contrast him with Milton on the 
question of Church and State. Combated with all Macaulay’s force in 
the “ Edinburgh Review,” so strongly fixed were his principles, that he 
resigned office rather than agree to the Maynooth grant; and heeded not 
the reviewer’s description of “the young politician, not profound, but 
fluent and clever”—* one of those who carry public opinion by talking and 
acting before they have thought and read ;’—before they have read and 
thought would be apter in style. Installed at the Board of Trade, Mr. 
Gladstone’s remarkable qualities became displayed in a more utilitarian 
and material line. His commercial knowledge, his persevering application 
to business, and his official habits and practice, gave him a degree of train- 
ing which soon raised him to the rank of one of our greatest authorities in 
all matters connected with trade and finance, Hence his “ Remarks on 
Recent Commercial Legislation,” 1845, attracted earnest public attention, 
and led to long and warm debates both in Parliament and the press. But 
a far deeper sensation was created by his famous Letters to Lord Aberdeen, 
exposing the atrocities of the Neapolitan Government, and demanding 
national interference to redress the wrongs perpetrated by this infamous 
tyranny. Every British heart responded to the appeal, and though long de- 
layed, it was the beginning of that auspicious change of which we have not 
yet seen the end. But we have seen the wreck of the rescued victims on 
our shore; and we may expect to see some of them nobly trampling out 
the last dying embers of oppression hereafter, and illustrious in their native 
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land, rendered by them independent and free. “The History of the Roman 
State, from the Italian of Farini,” $ vols. 8vo., is the later literary labour 
of this eminent man. The revival, or rather the glorious reconstruction of 
Italy, is on his heart; may he live to enjoy the up-clearing of the troubled 
and misty atmosphere of the present hour! Yet, even whilst we are writing 
this sketch, comes forth his elaborate work upon Homer. Upon this pro- 
duction much learned criticism has been bestowed, and differences of opi- 
nion have been urged, and imperfections have been pointed out. For critics, 
were it otherwise, “were pity of our lives,” as Bully Bottom, the weaver, 
expresses it. Mr. Gladstone could look for no less; and he may feel easy 
that he has had no more. But we are free to confess that the deed has 
exalted him wonderfully in our estimation. It has set him far above the 
common herd of statesmen, or pseudo-statesmen, and made him a bright 
pattern to all. Only one remark we shall add. We hope and trust that his 
own love of literature will bind him to the interests of literary men, and 
that he will exbibit in place, what to our great national reproach has been 
so rarely witnessed, a minister at once an ornament and the warmest friend 
to his country’s intellectual progress. 

The Right Hon, Sidney Herbert, “ Pembroke’s” brother, has not, to our 
knowledge, published anything beyond a pamphlet on the “‘ Sanitary Con- 
dition of the Army,” reprinted from the “ Westminster Review ;” but he 
is understood to be a frequent contributor to the periodical press—one 
that is aware of its political value, and uses it accordingly. 

Lord Elgin is, especially at the present time, a man of letters; though 
perhaps only his very able Despatches distinguish him as a literary man. 
And the correspondence published under his supervision may be considered 
the most important in the wide, wide world. 

To Mr. Charles Villiers the public owe tracts or speeches on Free-trade 
legislation ; to allow more of free-trade to authors might be worthy of his 
attention. 

Lord Granville, the son of a literary and accomplished sire, is more re- 
cognised for his taste than his practice as regards the Belles Lettres. His 
political compositions are, however, noticeable alike for grace and force. 
With general literature and the fine arts Mr, Milner Gibson is well ac- 
quainted, though Liberal politics are but too engrossing for his indulgence 
in nobler pursuits. Of the Duke of Somerset and Sir Charles Wood we 
suspect nothing pre-eminently literary ; though it is difficult to conceive 
of their Cabinet associates, Sir George Grey and Mr. Cardwell, that they 
have not employed pen and ink anonymously, beyond our ken, which would 
entitle them to a small niche in the temple of the Muses. 

As it is, we are gratified to recognise a fair proportion of literary talent 
in the highest service of the country, and so we leave them to their dis- 
tinctions and rewards—consedere duces. 
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THE NATIONAL STYLE AND ITS CRITICS. 


In proportion as the revived taste for the English national style of 
architecture becomes more strongly fixed in the public mind, so the bitter- 
ness of its opponents increases; and this is perfectly natural. Men 
who have been brought up in the idea that the architecture of Greece 
and Italy is the only architecture in the world that deserves the name 
or is worthy of study, and to treat the architecture of England with the 
contempt of ignorance, are amazed and astounded to find the change that 
has come over the public mind, and to hear their employers calling loudly 
for a knowledge of this very style which they have so entirely neglected ; 
and, moreover, that those employers are able to see and understand that 
their assumed contempt is only a proof of their own ignorance of it. That 
such men, who have been accustomed to consider themselves as leaders 
and high authorities in everything relating to architecture, should be con- 
victed of ignorance of their own art; that those who have long been 
carried on the crest of the wave of popularity, should find themselves sud- 
denly left high and dry on the shore by the receding tide, and calling in 
vain upon the waves to return,—all this must naturally be very galling, and 
we cannot be surprised at the state of constant irritation which they shew 
on all occasions. Nothing is so irritating as the consciousness that one is 
ignorant of asubject which he ought to know, and is expected to know; 
and the Classic architects must feel daily more and more conscious that 
such is their case. 

Moreover, the fact stares them in the face, that those architects who have 
carefully studied the history and practice of their art in their own country 
are fully employed, the leaders among them so overwhelmed with work 
that they can hardly do justice to their employers, while the Classicists find 
their works and reputation equally slipping away from them, and are 
obliged to have recourse to desperate measures. 

The general ignorance of the history of architecture, arising partly from 
the contempt with which it has long been treated, is very remarkable, and 
betrays itself daily in nearly all that is written on the subject. Writers 
who are generally well informed on other subjects, and who are entitled to 
our respect and our gratitude in many respects, make singular slips when 
they touch upon this. The Editor of the “ Building News,” with whom we 
in general cordially agree, in a leading article on Dec. 2, in which he replies 
to some articles in this Magazine, kindly suggests that we have made 
“a slip of the pen of the most palpable kind” in saying that “ there is not 
the slightest Venetian character in the churches of Perigord,” although 
“St. Front at Perigueux bears considerable resemblance to St. Mark’s at 
Venice.” Does he consider that St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey are of 
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the same style because they happen to be both in London? There is just 
about the same difference between St. Mark’s at Venice and the Venetian 
style. In both cases there is about three centuries difference in age, 
and as great a difference in style. St. Mark’s is an isolated church, of 
thoroughly Byzantine character, built in the eleventh century, when Venice 
was a subordinate city of the Byzantine empire*: the example was not 
followed, and it had no influence whatever on the Venetian style, which is 
chiefly of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, or, at the earliest, of the 
fourteenth. There are many other examples of these isolated Byzantine 
churches in different parts of Italy and France, even as far north as 
Normandy, but they remained isolated, and had little or no influence on the 
style of the other churches in the same neighbourhood. The case of 
Perigord is widely different. Perigueux was a Roman city of some import- 
ance, as is evident by the remains of the Roman walls and Roman buildings 
there and in the neighbourhood: it probably retained its allegiance to the 
Roman, or Byzantine, emperor so long as he retained the command of the 
Mediterranean, which was until the end of the eleventh century”. Perigueux 
and the neighbouring city of Limoges were depéts of commerce carrying 
on a lucrative trade with Byzantium, and supplying the products of 
the East to the north of France and to England. In the country 
round Perigueux, called Perigord, the Byzantine style became for two 
or three centuries the national style of the people: we have not less 
than fifty churches still remaining in that style, which is a proof 
of frequent and long continued friendly intercourse with Byzantium. 
St. Front is, therefore, not an isolated church out of place, like St. Mark’s, 
but one of a series of churches, in fact, of a Byzantine school in France ; 
and this school exercised considerable influence on the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Anjou and Poitou, the style of which is a singular mixture of 
Byzantine and Romanesque. These churches are all of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries; they are very numerous, and many of them very fine ; 
architecture was very flourishing in those provinces at that period, and 
made rapid and evident progress up to a certain point, when it was sud- 
denly stopped, just falling short of the actual Gothic style, but shewing 
evident marks of that struggle which eventually led to it. Precisely at 
that period these provinces were part of the English dominions, and as 
closely connected with England as Ireland was twenty years ago. WNor- 
mandy, which formed part of these western provinces, was practically 
nearer to London than Yorkshire was at the same period, and in more 
constant communication with it. Henry II. resided in Angers more fre- 
quently than in London, It was during this precise period, when Henry II. 
was holding his court at Angers, and feeding the people during a famine 





“ See Sismondi Républiques Italiennes, vol. i. chap. v. p. 351. 
> See Gibbon’s Roman Empire, chap. liii. 
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with corn from England, that Gothic architecture was being rapidly de- 
veloped from the union of the Byzantine and the Roman. Before this was 
quite completed, but after Becket’s Crown at Canterbury was built, which 
is almost perfect Gothic, the connection between England and her French 
provinces was cut off by King John—Lackland, The progress of archi- 
tecture was suddenly stopped in those parts of France ; it is difficult to find 
any buildings of the thirteenth century in Anjou or Poitou: in Normandy 
and in England architecture continued to flourish, and the Gothie styles 
were fully developed and succeeded each other in rapid succession. The 
Gothic of Normandy is not quite the same as that of England, nor is that 
of any other country or district of France, but there is more resemblance 
between the Gothic of England and that of Normandy than any other dis- 
trict, as was natural, because there was more frequent peaceful intercourse 
between them, and this is what always had the chief influence on architec- 
ture. We never asserted that, because a third part of the territory which 
now forms France was under the dominion of the English crown at the 
time that Gothic architecture was developed, therefore the architecture of 
England was derived from those provinces, but because, partly from this 
cause, and partly from the line of commerce passing through the same 
district, there was more frequent and regular friendly intercourse between 
the people of England and the people of those provinces than any other 
part of the continent. The people were in a higher state of civilization; 
their buildings were better than those of England at that time ; the English 
people, who had to visit them either as followers of the court or for 
purposes of commerce, saw this, and took advantage of each new develope- 
ment, each step in advance. Just as, a century before, the Norman style 
was introduced into England, not as a badge of conquest, as is often erro- 
neously supposed, but because the Saxon people saw that the buildings of 
the Normans were better than their own, and imitated them. The change 
began before the Conquest, as we know from history, though we have very 
little remaining of the time of the Confessor, and not much of the time of 
the Conqueror ; and it is probable that the war rather impeded than accele- 
rated the progress of architecture, as was always the case. The march of an 
army leaves no trace behind it, excepting graves, and perhaps a few tombs 
erected afterwards. The march of the merchant, on the contrary, has every- 
where left lasting traces behind it. For the first ten years after the Norman 
conquest we have not a building remaining, excepting castles, and the only 
church recorded as having been begun in that interval is the cathedral of 
Canterbury, which was entirely rebuilt fifty years subsequently. After that 
time the country had settled down to the new order of things, peace and 
commerce had returned, and new buildings sprung up with wonderful 
rapidity in all directions. The Cluniac monks introduced the new fashion, 
and it spread in an extraordinary manner. Practice makes perfect in 
masonry as in other things, and the progress that was made during the 
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following century would be incredible if we had not the clearest evidence 
before our eyes. By the time of Henry II. the art of building in stone was 
brought to as high a state of perfection as it has ever been brought to; the 
builders and architects were constantly striving for something new, and 
the strongest spirit of emulation prevailed everywhere. The ground was 
thus thoroughly prepared and ready for the great change which was 
coming; and just at this time the bishops and nobles, the chief builders 
of the time, had the opportunity of seeing the improvements which had 
been made in Anjou by the introduction of the Byzantine element. In this 
manner, by carefully tracing historical data, and not by any theory or 
fancy, we may account for the presence of the Byzantine element in 
English-Gothic, and its absence* from the Gothic of Paris and the Isle de 
France, which in other respects was making parallel progress. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Paris was the capital of what we now 
call France at that period; it was the capital of but a very small part of it, 
and there was far less intercourse between London and Paris, than be- 
tween London and Angers, in the time of Henry II. 

Another eminent critic who does not approve of the revived taste for 
our national style, is the writer of an elaborate article on Mr. Fergusson’s 
“ Handbook of Architecture” in the “ Quarterly Review.” This gentleman 
displays his learning and knowledge of the history of architecture by attri- 
buting the origin of the Norman and Gothic styles to the ancient Lom- 
bards! and actually cites the churches of Lucca and Pisa as examples of 
the work of the ancient Lombards,—a mistake of only about three cen- 
turies in his chronology. These churches are the glory of the Pisan Re- 
public of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and the well-known works of 
the architects of the Pisan school °. 

There is scarcely a vestige to be found of the buildings of the ancient 
Lombards, whatever they were: some few fragments of the original church 
of St. Ambrogio at Milan may be traced, and are of debased Roman cha- 
racter, chiefly valuable as evidence that the existing building in which 
these fragments are preserved is some centuries later. To consider Italy 
as the cradle of the Gothic style is preposterous, the fact being that it never 
took root there at all; the few Gothic churches which are found there of 
a date anterior to the fourteenth century are notoriously the work of 
foreigners, and not all in advance of the countries they came from. The 
Italians themselves continued to build in the round-arched style down to 
the fourteenth century; they never, in fact, adopted either the pointed 





* See Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire d’ Architecture, art. “ Construction,” 

> Quarterly Review, No. CCXII. p. 308. 

* The Cathedral of Lucca was founded in 1060, and rebuilt by Giudetto in 1204. 
The Cathedral of Pisa was built in 1067—1118, but much altered afterwards; the 
campanile, known as the leaning tower, was begun in 1174. 
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arch or Gothic details in their general style, though they have’ some 
beautiful exceptions. 

In answer to Mr. Bell’s question, so much discussed in the “ Building 
News,”—*‘ Is Gothic architecture in harmony with the highest class of 
painting and sculpture?’ we appeal from theory to facts. Professor 
Cockerell, who is no mean judge, and is certainly not prejudiced in favour 
of Gothic or of English work, decided, after careful investigation, that the 
sculpture in England in the thirteenth century, at Wells, Lincoln, and 
Salisbury, is equal to any in Europe at the same period. At a later time, 
dating from the fourteenth century, the Italian school of sculpture and 
painting was unrivalled, but some of their most celebrated examples are 
actually the ornament of Gothic buildings: unfortunately, their architecture 
was as bad as their sculpture was good, and the most splendid sculpture 
is often thrown away in the decoration of the most worthless buildings. 
Perhaps the sculpture on the west front of the Cathedral of Orvieto, the 
work of the fifteenth century, is one of the finest series of sculptures ever 
executed for the external decoration of a building, and this building is 
Gothic, though, unfortunately, very bad Gothic. For painting, the series 
of fresco paintings, by Giotto, in the interior of St. Francis at Assisi, is 
amongst the finest ever executed as decorations for the interior of a build- 
ing. The church is Gothic, and better Gothic than is usual in Italy, being 
the work of a German architect. We can see no reason for considering 
the Classic pediment better adapted for the reception of sculpture than the 
Gothic tympanum, or the many other situations in which sculpture is used 
to decorate a Gothic building. 

A critic in the “‘ Builder” of Nov. 19, appears to agree with us sub- 
stantially in all the main points, and differs more in words than in reality. 
Whether windows introduced between columns are correct or not, and 
whether the windows of the Italian style are ugly or not, are matters of 
taste on which each person may have and may hold his own opinion, In 
acknowledging that the use of the loggie was “to cover the windows 
from the heat of the sun,” he grants all that is of any real import- 
ance,—that until we can import the Italian sun, the Italian style will 
always be out of place in England. In saying that “in any future 
style of architecture we should be right to use bay-windows,” he 
grants the whole question; they are essentially a Gothic feature, the 
invention of the despised “ Dark Ages;” and in a question between 
the two styles, the Goths have a right to claim them, and if they 
hold them until the proposed new style is invented, they will hold them 
long enough. Architecture always has been an imitative art, and has 
gone on progressing by gradual steps, not by any sudden or violent 
changes; taking a hint here and another there, and improving on them; not 
servilely copying other works, but making proper use of them. Those who 
cry out so loudly for originality, for the “* Deus ex machina” to make his 
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appearance and invent a new style of architecture by his own original genius, 
only prove that they have not studied the history of the art they write 
about. Bay-windows probably originated in the necessity of accommodating 
the ladies, who, had long been accustomed to sit and work their tapestry 
in the window-recess formed in the thickness of the wall in the earlier 
styles, and must have been glad of the additional space and additional light 
afforded them by the bay or the oriel window. However scientifically it 
may be demonstrated that no additional light is thrown to the back of the 
apartment by these projections, we apprehend that if any lady in England, of 
ancient or modern times, were asked the question whether she would rather 
sit and work “in her oriel,” or behind an Italian window protected from the 
sun [and the light} by a Joggia, she would not be long in answering. 

Can anything be a greater contradiction in terms than the scheme for an- 
Italian colonnade round the Winter Garden at South Kensington? Does 
it not appear, on the face of it, the acmé of absurdity? The object of an 
Italian colonnade is to shelter people from the sun, it affords no protection 
from the cold, or the rain, or the snow: how much sun are we likely to have 
to be protected from while admiring the beautiful evergreens of a winter 
garden in the suburbs of London? The design is as ugly as the plan appears 
to be badly conceived. The proposed buildings are a bad copy of the 
Tuileries in Paris, with the addition of this colonnade, of some miles in ex- 
tent, to connect them, and serve as corridors from one museum to another. 
Is it too late to protest against these plans, and endeavour to turn the 
scheme to good account? We hope not, as the money has to be raised by 
shares, and the shareholders are not bound to the details of the plan. Why 
not substitute a Gothic cloister for the Italian colonnade? We should then 
have not only shelter from the weather, and be able to enjoy the beauties of 
the Winter Garden with comfort, and without catching our deaths from colds, 
but we should have a most important and most useful adjunct to our National 
Museum. The most convenient and best-arranged museums in Europe 
are the Campo Santo at Pisa, and the museum at Toulouse, both of which 
are in Gothic cloisters. Can any plan be devised better suited for the 
purpose? A long range of covered way, miles in extent, all glass on one 
side and all wall on the other. We defy the ingenuity of man, even “the 
coming man” and his new style, to contrive anything more convenient. 
The expense of a Gothic cloister need not be a penny more than the 
Italian colonnade ; the same quantity of material and of labour will cost 
the same in any style, and there is no need for more money to be spent 
on ornament in the one case than in the other. 

The English Gothic style is a distinct style from that of France, Ger- 
many, or Italy; in each country there was nearly simultaneous progress, 
(except in Italy,) but the English style of each succeeding century is still 
distinct from any Continental style: its distinguishing features are—greater 
lightness, and, consequently, economy of material; greater purity—it is the 
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only style in which the Gothic is entirely unmixed with Classical ‘or other 
foreign elements; better proportions; the different parts of the building 
more harmoniously adjusted to each other; the towers and spires are of a 
height proportionate to the mass of the building. The ambition of the 
French architects to obtain the greatest possible height to the nave, or 
central compartment, destroyed all proportion of parts; the first effect of 
their interior is very grand and striking, but the exterior is entirely sacri- 
ficed to this one object. On the other hand, the greater length of the 
English churches grows upon the mind, and impresses the imagination 
more strongly afterwards. The windows and the patterns of window tracery 
of the English Gothic are far more varied than those of the Continent; the 
window openings are almost as much enriched with mouldings as the door- 
ways, whilst on the Continent the window openings are usually quite plain, 
even in the richest buildings. In doorways the mouldings are generally 
far more numerous and more rich; a fine suite of mouldings of the thir- 
teenth century, with their deep hollows and bold projections, so common 
in England, is rarely to be found on the Continent. The flying buttresses 
and pinnacles are better proportioned, and better adjusted to each other. 
The beautiful open timber roofs and panelled wooden ceilings are almost 
peculiar to England: in France, the usual ceiling of village churches is 
exactly like the half of a barrel tied together by.a cord. Yet some Eng- 
lish architects, who have their choice of the beautiful cradle-roofs of 
Somerset or Devon, the open timber-work of Norfolk and Suffolk, or the 
panelling of other counties, think it an improvement to introduce these 
ugly barrels into England. 

Like the edifices, the English painted glass of the “ Dark Ages” was made 
to suit the climate ; it was left as transparent as possible, with a large pro- 
portion of white glass of a silvery hue, the patterns merely drawn upon it in 
outline, and distinguished by a tinge of yellow stain. Modern glass-painters 
in this “enli§htened age” consider it necessary to make their glass as 
opaque as possible, in order to shut out the light. We have heard an 
eminent poet complain that he could not see to read in his church, that the 
figures in the windows looked to him exactly like painted wooden images, 
and had entirely lost the ethereal character which he remembered in his 
youth in the windows of his father’s church. This is doubtless one of the 
many improvements of modern days, one of the points in which modern 
Gothic is so superior to the ancient. According to the ancient and obsolete 
ideas of Sytvanus URBAN, all architecture, and all the details and accom- 
paniments belonging to it, ought to be suitable to the climate of the country 
in which the buildings are erected; and the inhabitants of that country, 
even in the “Dark Ages,” are likely to have discovered what style of 
architecture was best suited to it. When the climate has changed, then 
let the style and character of the buildings be changed also. 





HERALDRY IN HISTORY, POETRY, AND ROMANCE®. 


Miss Mriu1neron has provided us with a pleasant book. It is not a 
complete body of heraldry, nor is it, on the other hand, quite useless as a 
manual. It contains a good deal of technical information, a good deal 
more of antiquarian gossip, and some agreeable sentiments which will be 
grateful to the enthusiastic student of the subject. Possibly the book would 
have been better if it had been either more of a manual, or less. Perhaps 
also the promise of the title-page, “ Heraldry in History, Poetry, and 
Romance,” is not quite fulfilled. But we would not too closely scrutinize 
a work which partakes alike of the usual recommendations and the usual 
defects of a lady’s composition. 

The spirit of the book may be understood from the opening sentences :— 

“The noble study of heraldry, although to modern ears little more than a category 
of terms, for the most part unintelligible, even to those who can employ them correctly 
in emblazoning an escutcheon, was far from being equally barren of significance when 
those epithets were first introduced. Judging from the little we do understand of 
what remains, or and argent, gules and azure, dragon and griffin, were not then purely 
conventional terms, nor were armorial bearings originally adopted by any royal or 
noble house without due regard to their import, and in order either to perpetuate the 
memory of former fame, or to incite future descendants to emulate the virtues and 
heroic bearing of their ancestors. It may be that those coats of arms, if duly under- 
stood, would, even now, give lessons of no mean import to those who bear them, and 
that honour and courtesy, loyalty and devotion, chivalric and heroic virtue, would be 
enkindled anew by the mute teaching of such memorials of ancestral glory.” 

These anticipations are pleasant, but fanciful: the study of heraldry in such 
@ spirit will ever be confined to the few ; the moral influence of heraldic de- 
vices will be sensibly felt only in exceptional cases. On the whole, heraldry 
must be left to the antiquaries. Busy people will always ask, “ Of what 
use is it?” but there is no reason why it should not regain some of its 
lost estimation. Our authoress has shewn by her researches how heraldry 
not only leads us into pleasant fields of romance and bye-paths of history, 
but some ways in which it is positively and directly useful. An instance 
of its helping to explain ancient proverbial expressions, is the common 
saying among the French after the assassination of the Duke of Orleans by 
the Duke of Burgundy, “ Le baton noueux est plané.”’ This was an allu- 
sion to the armorial bearings of Orleans and Burgundy. “The former 
bore for his badge a knotted stick (baton noweux), and Burgundy, in token 
of hatred and defiance, assumed a plane as his device.” Hence, when 
Orleans was slain, arose the saying, “the knotted stick was planed.” 
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Frequent references to heraldry occur in the old poets. Thus in the 
seventeenth canto of the Inferno of Dante, each of the wretched beings 
had his escutcheon hung round his neck, and Dante describes the arms of 
several, as-if that was quite sufficient to make clear whom he meant :— 

“ Poi che nel viso a certi gli occhi persi, 
Nei quali il doloroso fuoco casca, 
Non ne conobbi alcun ; ma io m/’accersi 
Che dal collo a ciascun pendea una tasca, 
Chavea certo colore, e certo signo ; 
E quindi par che I’ lor occhio si pasca.” 

There occurs a few lines further on a rather amusing example of what 
are called “ canting arms :”’— 


“Ed un, che d’una serofa azzurra e grossa 
Segnato avea lo suo sacchetto bianco.” 


The name of the family alluded to was “‘ Scrovigni.” We all remember 
the name of “ Lucy,” with one of whom the immortal Will came into 
collision in the days of his hot youth. “ Lucy” means a “ pike,” and so 
their arms, carved on the gables of Charlecote-house, are, ‘‘ Three luces 
interlaced between three crosslets.’’ The family of Botreax, strangely 
enough, assumed three toads into their escutcheon in place of their proper 
arms, because “ botra”’ in the old Cornish dialect meant a toad. We may 
take the opportunity of noticing one or two mottoes parlante. The motto 
of Petyt is, “ Qui s’estime petyt, deviendra grand ;” of Seton, “* Set on ;” of 
Onslow, “Festina lente;” of Pridham of Plymouth, “ Prud’homme et 
loyal.” 

These are curiosities, and nothing more perhaps. We are wandering from 
our point, of the usefulness of heraldry. It is impossible for us to do more 
than hint at the one great use of heraldry, which, after all, is the most im- 
portant, viz. its use in determining genealogies. Thanks to laborious com- 
mentators, Dante may be understood without Guillim or Millington ; 
thanks to laborious antiquaries, it is probable that no serious additions 
will be made to our historical knowledge by the investigation of coats of 
arms, The curious and amusing facts which the heraldic student will dis- 
cover in abundance may beguile a leisure hour, and the moral significance of 
coat-armour may touch the susceptible and congenial soul, but it is on the 
solid and appreciable service which heraldry renders to the genealogist that 
its claims as a useful branch of study must principally rest. Even so, in- 
deed, it must ever be the study of the antiquary. But the assumption of 
arms by numbers who have no claim to bear them has, perhaps, more than 
anything else, brought the science into unmerited disrepute. Something, 
no doubt, is due to heralds themselves. Our authoress gives us a striking 
example of the absurd coats which were framed not very long ago by the 
Heralds’ College. The following coat was granted in 1760 to a family 
named Tetlow, seated at Haughton, in Lincolnshire :— 
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“ Az., on a fess ar. 5 musical lines sa.; thereon a rose gu. between 2 escallops of the 
third; in chief a nag’s head erased of the second, between 2 cross crosslets or; in base 
a harp of the last. Crest, on a wreath a book erect gu., clasped and ornamented or ; 
thereon a silver penny, on which is written the Lord’s Prayer; on the top of the book 
a dove proper, in its beak a crowquill sa. Motto, Premium virtutis honos.” 

All this is, no doubt, very ridiculous, and we cannot much wonder at 
people’s laughing at heraldry, when half the coats borne are destitute of 
authority, and when the heraldic authorities themselves perpetrated such 
abominations as the above. Yet in spite of all this, manuals of heraldry 
multiply apace, and find a sale. Arms are borne, and people like to under- 
stand something about them. Beyond that, there is the deeper reason, 
one which must last as long as the world lasts,—that families like to have 
some distinctive badge, by which the scattered members may recognise 
each other and be recognised by others. Why should we not then make 
heraldry more respectable and more useful? Why not have a Reform 
Bill? Vested interests, of course, would be rigidly respected, though 
facilities might be given to families, who had obtained their grants of arms 
in the dark ages of the last century, to exchange their coats for others more 
reasonable and honourable. But why should not newly-risen families be 
able to obtain grants of arms, or, if they bore the name of some extinct 
families, register their arms afresh, for some fee which would not fall too 
heavily on the purses of professional men? At present it is simply a 
question of £ s. d., and though the fees, amounting, we believe, to 
£79 16s., certainly prevent many from availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity, yet there is no security to the “armigeri” against the intrusion of 
upstarts. If, however, there was a foolish prejudice against making grants 
too common, surely those on whom her Majesty had conferred the honour 
of knighthood, including, of course, any higher dignity, or who, having 
borne her Majesty’s commission by sea or land, had obtained a medal or 
any special recognition of distinguished services, might claim a grant of 
arms for some reasonable sum—say £5 or £10. We cannot see any objec- 
tion to allowing any family, whether engaged in trade or not, to register a 
family device and motto for some similar fee. It appears probable that some 
such changes as these would be of immense importance to future genealo- 
gists and historians, would raise the science of heraldry in general estima- 
tion, would afford considerable security to those already lawfully entitled 
to bear arms, and give an innocent gratification to new families; whilst, 
in a political point of view, the conservative tendency of all such institu- 
tions is not to be despised by the lover of Old England. 





SIR R. H. INGLIS’S MEDAL-TASK. 


Some years since, at Winchester, a motley collection of old medal-tasks 
was preserved in a somewhat ragged volume. It passed from hand to 
hand in Commoners, and a few copies, or rather extracts, were made by 
diligent scribes; when the new buildings were occupied, many similar re- 
liques appear to have been lost. A small note-book is now lying before us, 
which contains several compositions of this description, and some fortunately 
bear a date. Amongst those of most interest occur poems by Warton ; 
John Graham, of Wadham College, afterwards a Newdegate prizeman ; 
Bishops Lipscombe and Shuttleworth ; and the late member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, the Right Hon. Sir R. H. Inglis. Bishop Lowth’s poem 

n “ The Genealogy of Christ,” a subject suggested by the east window of 
Winchester College, was written as an imposition in 1729, and published 
shortly afterwards in a magazine called “ The Union.” It is now one of 
his most admired compositions ; and those which we now publish for the 
first time will no doubt be of interest to our readers, as they shew the 
powers of their distinguished authors when boys. It is a subject of regret 
that no complete series of prize compositions has been preserved even at 
Oxford, where the earliest Newdegate poems are dated 1768, 1771, 1772, 
1791, 1803, and 1806; after which they occur in regular order. 

The name of Inglis first occurs in a roll of 1799; he was then in the 
senior part of the fifth form, and must, consequently, have taken a very 
high position on his first admission into the school. Dr. Williams, the late 
Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, stands immediately above him, Among the 
prefects occur Baker, afterwards of Oriel College, now the venerable 
Rector of Whitburn, who had the distinction of taking the princeps First- 
Class at Oxford; Merewether, afterwards Common Serjeant of London ; 
and Lipscombe, Shuttleworth, and Jenkinson, afterwards severally Bishops 
of Jamaica, Chichester, and St. David’s. Among his other cotemporaries 
we find Buckland, the well-known Dean of Westminster; Eagles, “ the 
Sketcher” of ‘‘ Maga ;” Professor Haviland of Cambridge, and Sir Henry 
Willock. Sir Robert Inglis had left Winchester before the roll was drawn 
up in 1802; the date of the following ie therefore, falls between the 
years 1799 and 1802 :— 


“THE INFLUENCE OF LOCAL ATTACHMENT. 


* Loox round the world, and mark how each surveys 
With fond delight the scenes of former days, 
Dwells on the joys of youth, while memory rears 
Transporting visions from the wreck of years. 

The scornful sage may smile, whose boundless mind 
Glows with the general love of all mankind, 
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Who owns affection for no favourite clime, 
Unchilled by absence or the lapse of time ; 

But few the innate instinct can efface, 

Nor own some tie which links the soul to place. 


“Say whence the breast with such attachment burns ? 
Whence to its native place with rapture turns ? 
*Tis fond resemblance gives the feeling birth, 
And first implants it in the sons of earth. 

For man, when absent from the scene he loves, 
In rapt idea o’er all nature roves, 

Views his loved haunts in each new object rise, 
And every kindred form delights his eyes ; 
While Contrast flings o’er all the shadowy view 
Her sadly-pleasing tints of varied hue, 

Bids each fond joy, each sorrow live again, 

Nor fears to trace the scenes of former pain. 
Such self-created phantoms we pursue, 

And, pleased, believe the mental vision true. 

To these, when local objects lend their aid 

To call each form from pale Oblivion’s shade, 
And when the tearful eye with joy surveys 
Each happier image of its early days, 

With sweet delight we view each phantom rise, 
Which Memory pictures to our eager eyes ; 
While Fancy, hovering o’er the form of youth, 
Renews each faded line, and tints the whole with truth. 


** When Charles withdrew from pomp and regal power 
To close, in cloistered gloom, his evening hour, 
Unmoved he passed through kingdoms once his own, 
And careless viewed an abdicated throne. 
The scenes where once his grandeur shone confest 
Drew no fond sigh, nor moved his tranquil breast ; 
But when his eyes surveyed with transient view 
Each youthful image which remembrance drew, 
Pleased the loved scene, by Time made doubly dear, 
He saw, and sighing, dropt the conscious tear. 


. “In humble breasts—for there no baneful art 
Pollutes the genuine impulse of the heart— 
All own that tie to place, which glowed refined 
In generous Charles’ or great Vespasian’s mind. 
O’er plains ne’er blest by Culture’s fostering hands, 
O’er Mecca’s deserts and its desert sands, 
The wandering pilgrim wends his weary way, 
And, panting, sinks beneath the noontide ray ; 
Oft heaves a sigh, and trembles to inhale 
The languid poison of each sultry gale ; 
Or views with speechless horror storms arise 
Which whirl the troubled desert to the skies, 
And fears lest, hopeless on the desert waste, 
His strength should sink before the sandy blast ; 
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Oft mourns his fate when, parched by flaming skies, 
The boundless desert melts before his eyes, 
And shrinks with horror from the lengthening view ; 
Scarce dares the wretch his trackless course pursue, 
Yet nature vainly with malignant force 
Presents each terror to obstruct his course ; 

In vain she tries his stedfast mind to move, 
Or break the firm-wrought ties of local love. 

Fond thoughts of Home absorb each lighter care, 
Still cheer his bosom and exclude despair ;— 
To this grand point his toils, his dangers tend, 
Hope soothes each labour with this promised end. 
How glows the wanderer’s breast when through the trees 
The well-known spire and hamlet’s smoke he sees, 
When his glad eyes review the village green, 

And trace each happy spot, each youthful scene, 
Which fixed Remembrance calls again to light, 
Or Fancy pictures to his eager sight. 

Or should he seek, by fond affection led, 
The peaceful mansions of the silent Dead, 
Where friends, whose kindness cheered the sorrowing eye, 
Nameless, unhonoured, undistinguished lie, 
Each once-loved image bursts upon his view, 
Whilst his fond eyes th’ ideal scene pursue. 

“Thus to whatever lot in life confined, 

This passion grows in each enraptured mind, 
This fills the patriot’s heart with martial fire, 
And bids him in his country’s cause expire. 

~’en in the humblest of mankind we trace 
The same fond feeling which, inspired by Place, 
With tenfold vigour warms the generous heart, 

By science polished and refined by art. 
“R. H. Ineuis.” 

The allusion to Vespasian is doubtless identical with the anecdote related 
by Lord Bacon in the third part of the Instauratio :— 

“ Vespasian did attribute so much to this matter that, when he was emperor, he 
would by no means be persuaded to leave his father’s house, though but mean, lest he 
should lose the wonted object of his eyes and the memory of his childhood; and, be- 
sides, he would drink in a wooden cup tipped with silver, which was his grandmother’s, 
upon festival days.” 

The Marquess of Bute, in 1772, gave one gold medal and two silver 
medals to the school ; in 1764 his son, the Hon. William Stuart, afterwards 
Primate of All Ireland, was a commoner-prefect. In 1761-5 Thomas, 
Earl of Aylesbury, was the donor; in 1782 George Lord Rivers ; in 1787 
the Earl of Aylesbury and Lord Rivers were the joint-donors; the former 
withdrew his prizes when Dr. Warton, in 1793, retired from the head- 
mastership, a circumstance alluded to by Dr. Chandler in these caustic 
lines ;— 

“ When Warton from his mastership retired, 
With him the patronage of Bruce expired ; 





Robertson’s Becket. 


The noble patron’s prizes then we find 

Not for the boys, but master was designed ; 
But the more noble Prince the want supplied, 
And gave to Genius all that Bruce denied.” 


In 1816, at the request of the Right Hon. B. Sheridan, the Prince 
Regent gave two gold medals and two silver medals, a royal gift continued 
to the present day. It is therefore interesting to find, in the collection 
from which we have already drawn, the name of “ Charles B. Sheridan, 
1811,” the second son of Mr. Sheridan, attached to a successful poem, 
“On the Retreat of the French from the Heights of Santarem.” He gained 
medals in 1813 and in 1811. He was a commoner-preefect in 1812. 





ROBERTSON’S BECKET®, 


WE have recently noticed two new biographies of Becket, but more 
particularly one in which it is attempted to exhibit him as a Saint from the 
cradle to the grave’; we have also alluded to estimates of his character by 
such very different writers as Professor Stanley and Dr. Vaughan‘*; and 
we have now a fresh and masterly work on the same subject, the substance 
of which appeared thirteen years ago in the “ English Review;” that it is 
again brought forward is probably owing to the appearance of Mr. Morris 
as a biographer, who has thus the merit of procuring for the world a 
Memoir that will be read long after his own is forgotten. 

The incidents of a life that has been so often canvassed as that of 
Becket can of course present little novelty, but Mr. Robertson’s admirable 
mode of treating them makes full compensation, and entitles his work to 
the commendation of one of the very best of its class. Every sentence 
appears to have been well weighed, and every needful illustration is 
afforded, whilst the common fault of smothering the main points under a 
mass of trivial detail is avoided. The mistakes and misrepresentations of 
Mr. Morris are temperately, but convincingly pointed out, the Saxon theory 
of Thierry is disposed of, and if a full and candid examination of each 
debatable point in the archbishop’s conduct can enable any man to do it, 
the concluding chapter may be said to fix definitively Becket’s place in 
history. 

Instead, therefore, of again traversing such well-beaten ground as the 
actions or even the miracles of Becket, we shall confine this notice to re- 
producing a portion of the just estimate with which the work concludes. 





* “ Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. A Biography. By James Craigie Robertson, 
M.A., Canon of Canterbury.” (Murray.) 

> Gent. Maa., May, 1859, p. 459; October, p- 367. 
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“ If we compare Becket with the two great champions of the hierarchy who within 
a century had preceded him—Gregory the Seventh and Anselm—the result will not be 
in his favour. He had nothing of Hildebrand’s originality of conception—of his world- 
wide view—of his superiority to vulgar objects—of his far-sighted patience. Doubtless 
he would have been ready to adopt the great Pope’s dying words, that he suffered be- 
cause he had ‘loved righteousness and hated iniquity ;’ but how much more of self- 
deceit would have been necessary for this in the one case than in the other! Hilde- 
brand, while he exalted the hierarchy against the secular power, had laboured with an 
earnest, although partly misdirected zeal, that its members should not be unworthy of 
the lofty part which he assigned to it in the economy of this world: in Becket we see 
the Hildebrandine principles misapplied to shelter the clergy from the temporal punish- 
ment of their crimes. Far less will the later English Primate endure a comparison with 
his illustrious predecessor, Anselm. It is, indeed, no reproach to him that he was without 
that profound philosophical genius which made Anselm the greatest teacher that the 
Church had seen since St. Augustine ; but the deep and mystical fervour of devotion, the 
calm and gentle temper, the light, keen, and subtle, yet kindly wit, the amiable and un- 
assuming character of Anselm—the absence of all personal pretension in his assertion 
of the Church’s claims—are qualities which fairly enter into the comparison, and which 
contrast strikingly with the coarse worldly pride and ostentation by which the character 
and the religion of Becket were disfigured. Nor in a comparison either with Anselm or 
with Hildebrand must we forget that, while their training had been exclusively clerical 
and monastic, Becket’s more varied experience of life renders the excesses of hierarchical 
spirit far less excusable in him than in them. 

“ An eminent writer, whose position is very different from that of Becket’s ordinary 
admirers, has eulogised him as having contributed to maintain the balance of moral 
against physical force, to control the despotism which oppressed the middle ages, and 
so to prepare the way for modern English liberty*. And such was, unquestionably, the 
result of his exertions, as of much besides in the labours of Hildebrand and his fol- 
lowers. But it is rather an effect wrought out by an over-ruling Providence than any- 
thing which Becket contemplated, or for which he deserves credit or gratitude. His 
efforts were made, not in the general cause of the community, but for the narrowest 
interests of the clergy as a body separate from other men; and it is not to the freest, 
but to the most priest-ridden and debased of modern countries, that we ought to look 
for the consequences which would have followed, if the course of things had answered 
to Becket’s intention. 

“ Least of all does Becket deserve the sympathy of those among ourselves who dread 
that reversed Hildebrandism which would reduce the Church to a mere function of the 
secular power. An Englishman ought no more, as a Churchman, to espouse the cause 
of those who in former times exaggerated the claims of the hierarchy, than, as the sub- 
ject of a constitutional monarchy, he ought to defend the excesses of despotism. The 
name of Becket, instead of serving as a safeguard to those who fear encroachment on 
the Church in our own time, will only furnish their opponents with a pretext for re- 
presenting the most equitable claims in behalf of the Church as manifestations of a 
spirit which would aim at the establishment of priestly tyranny and intolerance.”— 


(pp. 318—320.) 





a “Sir J. Stephen, Essays, i. 377-8.” 





Original Oocuments. 


Sytvanus Ursan has much pleasure in presenting to his readers four 
hitherto unpublished documents. The first two relate to manors in the 
counties of Wilts, Somerset, Dorset, and Hants; the third is signed by 
several of the most eminent men of the time “of James I.; and the fourth 
gives some intimation of the variety of curious information! that lurks 
almost unknown in the records of public bodies. It is at least remarkable 
to find the chapter of Westminster venturing to pay for a “ bonfire on the 
king’s birthday” (Nov. 19, 1644) at the very time when the attainder of 
Archbishop Laud was in debate between the two Houses of Parliament. 

One valued contributor, whose initials will be readily recognised, 
thus heartily proffers help, and we doubt not that he will find many 
imitators. 

“Mr. Ursay,—yYour proposal to devote a portion ofyour monthlyissue to the print - 
ing of original documents, is one in which, I trust, you will meet with the aid and 
hearty encouragement of all who have it in their power to furnish contributions of 
that character. It will give great additional value to your pages, and most cheering 
and hopeful it is to see the vigour with which you are commencing your 129th year. 
This step alone, on which you have so wisely determined, ought to double your cir- 
culation, and ensure to you another century of prosperous existence. 

“You may depend on my hearty co-operation in keeping you well supplied with 
original documents of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries—perhaps earlier 
ones; and if all who have such at their command would join in the work as heartily 
as I do, your journal in a few years will be a repertorium or chartulary of incalculable 
value to all future historians and topographers. I send you two herewith, which I 
hope will be acceptable to the topographers of Wilts, Dorset, and Hants, and in- 
duce them to welcome your Magazine throughout those counties.—I am, &c., L. B. L.” 





FEOFFMENT FROM SIR ROBERT DE ASHTON, OF MANORS IN 
WILTS, SOMERSET, AND DORSET.—1374. 

Sctant presentes et futuri, quos ego Robertus de Asshion, miles, dedi, concessi, 
et hac presenti carta mea confirmavi Johanni Cary, Johanni Bernes, civi Londi- 
nensi, Willelmo Mulsho, clerico, et Roberto Brom de Warrewyk maneria mea in 
Ffenny Sutton, cum suis pertinenciis, in Comitatu Wiltes ; quorum unum manerium 
habeo ex dono et feoffamento Thome de Hongreford, in excambio pro manerio de 
Assheleye, in eodem Comitatu; et manerium meum de Luddeford, et manerium 
meum de Knolle, cum eorum pertinentiis, in Comitatu Somersetie, et manerium 
meum de Lytton, et manerium meum de Pouerestoke, cum eorum pertinentiis, in 
Comitatu Dorsetie. Habendum et tenendum omnia predicta maneria, cum univer- 
sis suis pertinentiis, una cum visibus franciplegii, advocacionibus ecclesiarum et 
capellarum, reversionibus, et cum omnibus aliis libertatibus et commoditatibus 
ad dicta maneria quovismodo spectantibus, prefatis Johanni, Johanni, Willelmo, 
Edwardo, Johanni et Roberto Brom, et corum heredibus et assignatis, libere, 
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bene, et in pace, in feodo, et hereditate, in perpetuum. De capitalibus dominis 
feodorum illorum, per servicia inde debita et de jure consueta. Et ego vero pre- 
dictus Robertus de Asshton, et heredes mei, omnia predicta maneria, cum suis 
pertinentiis universis, una cum visibus franciplegii, advocacionibus ecclesiarum et 
capellarum, reversionibus, ac cum omnibus aliis libertatibus et commoditatibus ad 
dicta maneria quovismodo spectantibus, prenominatis Johanni, Johanni, Willelmo, 
Edwardo, Johanni, et Roberto Brom, eorum heredibus et assignatis, contra omnes 
gentes warantizabimus et defendemus in perpetuum. In cujus rei testimonium, 
presenti carte sigillum meum apposui. Hiis testibus, nobilibus viris domino Ed- 
mundo Comite Marchie et Ultonie, Willelmo domino de Latymer, Johanne Lovell, 
Ricardo Stury, Johanne Bromwich, militibus, et aliis. Datum Londonie, 14 die 
Novembris, anno regni Regis Edwardi tertii post conquestum Anglie quadrage- 
simo octavo. 
In dorso.— Carta Roberti Assheton de maneriis de Fenny-Sutton, Luddeford, 
Knolle, Litton, et Pouerestoke.” 
Seal.—Red wax, one inch; two bars, over them a bend. “ Sigillum Roberti de 
Aschetone.” 


MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT BY SIR RICHARD BEAUFOU, OF HALF 
OF THE MANOR OF HURSLEY, HANTS.—1335. 


Crre endenture fete entre Mons'. Gylberd de Ellesfeld, Chyvaler, dune part, et 
Mons". Richard de Beaufou dautere part, temoygne, q° come le dit Mons'. Richard 
est tenu et oblige a dyt Mons". Gylbert, en Centz livres desterlyngs, par recony- 
saunce destatut merchaunt, devaunt le Meire et le Clyerk nre Seign’. le Roy de 
Oxenford, siccome plus pleynement piert par le dit estatut, le dit Mons". Gylbert 
graunte, pur lys et ses executours, q° si le avaundit Mons'. Richard feffe un 
homme, ou deux, en fe symple la meite de son maner de Noteskulling en la 
Comite de Suthamptone, oue les apportenaunces, issi q* cely un ou deux que issi 
serrount feffes, eyent pleine et peisible seysyn, les queux, apres lour seysyne, con- 
tynue vendrount en la Cour nre Seign’. le Roy al le dit Mons'. Richard, a la quin- 
seyme de Seint Michel prochein avenyr apres le date dyceste, par un bref de cove- 
naunt, et le dit Mons‘. Richard conutra le droit de la dite moyte du maner avaun- 
dit, estre a un deux q issi serra feffe, come ces q* . - averount de son doun, pur 
qele reconysaunce, cely ou ceux q° issi sront feffer, graunteront et rendront lavaun- 
dit moyte du maner avaundit au dit Mons. Richard, a tenyr a terme de sa vie, des 
chiefes seygnurages du fee. Et q¢ apres le decesz le dit Mons". Richard, mesme 
le moyte du maner avaundit reviendra a Johan le fyz e heir le dit Mons'. Richard, 
et Eleyne la ffyle le dit Mons". Gilbert, q° serra la femme le dit Johan; a tenir la 
dite moyte du maner avaundit a les avaunditz Johan et Eleyne et as les heirs 
Johan, du cors Eleyne leallment engendres, de chiefs seignurages de fee par les 
services ge acele moyte apendount, a tous jours. Et si Johan devye sauntz heir de 
corps Eleyne engendre, apres le deces le avaundit Johan et Eleyne, ge adonk, 
mesme la moyte du maner avaundit remcyne adreis heirs le dit mon sire Richard, 
a tous jours, q° adonkes apres cel feffement issi fet et le fyn issun 
stages des les avaundis Mons". Gilbert et Mons’. Richard le dit estatut seit tenu... 
...et seit cel estatut dementenaunt adonk livre au dit Mons". Richard ou a ces 
heiers dampne* a tours jours. Et tut» seit ceo q° le dit Johan devye avaunt 
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la fyn leve neqedont ¢ le feffement de tra et la fyn tenera issi q¢ la dit Eleyne eyt 
estat en la dite meyte du maner su dit, pur terme de sa vye. Et sil avyne q°, en 
la defaute Mons". Richard, le feffement ne ceo face, ou la fyn avaundit ne seit leve, 
come de sus est dit, q Dieu defende, q¢ le dit estatut estoyse en sa force, et bien 
lyt al une partie ou al autre depurchaser un dedimus potestatem a ascun Justice 
de Bank, de prendre la reconysaunce sur dit enpays‘, issuit q* les parties pusent 
sceire lengrossement de la dit fyn par lour attornes. En temoignaunce de queux 
choses les parties su dites a ces escris endentes entrechaungeablement ount mis lor 
seeales. Escrites a Bolehuth le Treszisme jour de May lan du Regne le Roi - 
Edward Tierce puis la conqueste nefyme. 

The seal is a shield (resting on an eagle displayed), barry nebuly. All that is 

left of the legend is the end of the name Ellesfeld—* sfeld.” 
N.B. Barry nebuly is the coat of Ellsfield of Hants. 


ARTICLES TO BE OBSERVED IN THE ERECTING AND ORDAYNYNG 


OF A PRESENT ACADEMYE. 
(MS. Lansd. 846, fol. 120.) 

In ancient times horsemanship was one of the characteristics of a gentleman’s edu- 
cation, but when the frequency of tournaments had ceased, the practice of the art 
declined, and Blundevil, who wrote his treatise on “The Four Chiefest Offices belong- 
ing to Horsemanship,” in the time of Queen Elizabeth, complains heavily of the 
appearance of a muster, when Her Highness, as he expresses it, “had need of horses 
and horsemen.” 

The earliest modern European treatise on this art was by a Neapolitan, Federigo 
Grisone, whose Ordini di Cavaleare was published at Naples in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, and one of whose scholars of the name of Alexander was the instructor 
of the esquires and riders in Queen Elizabeth’s stables. Blundevil says, “ The Queen’s 
Majesty minded graciously to provide for the breeding and keeping of great horses.” 

The English were so far behind the French and Italians in the art of elegant riding 
in the time of James the First, that very soon after Henry Prince of Wales appeared 
at court, a plan was formed by some of the more spirited of the young nobility, headed 
by the Prince himself, for establishing an Academy of Horsemanship: a copy of the 
scheme for which, signed by its principal promoters, is here placed before the 
reader. H. E. 

1. That there be a sufficient number of worthy noblemen and gentlemen well 
chosen, that will have in recommendation the honor of their country. 

2. That after the choice be made, and the number full to twenty-one, there be a 
day and place appointed by the Prince’s Highness where the Society shall meet : 
and that every one do bring with him one hundred French crowns, and there to 
enter into consultation how the best way may be to erect and maintain an 
Academy. 

3. That there be a place appointed that may serve always for the Society to 
meet once a-week to redress all such errors as may arise, which is to be ordered by 
most voices, and in case of difference that it be referred to his Highness’ censure. 

4. That it be considered when the whole Society cannot meet, there be a certain 
number appointed that may resolve of the business, for the good of the Academye, 
and that as many are in the towne shall be advertised the night before. 

5. That there be chosen by the whole Society a Treasurer, out of that number, 
who shall give good security for all such monies as shall be received by him or his 
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deputy, and that he shall give a strict accompt for every penny that goeth out, 
and that he shall lay out no money without order from the whole Society or the 
Committee of the Academy. 

6. That there be appointed likewise a Proveditor, who must have an intertayn- 
ment to execute such business as he shall have order from the whole Society, or 
Committee of the Academye. 

7. That there be a good choice made of an excellent Esquire and Under-rider, a 
Smith, and a Sadler, a Mathematician, and one that learneth the languages; a 
fencer with his Usher, a dancer and his Usher, a Water, and a porter to keep the 
gates. 

8. That it be lawful for every one of this Society to send three horses, that shall 
be dressed either for the manage or ‘for the ring, and some young rider to be 
taught ; and for the more commodity it is fit that every one in his particular make 
provision for his horse-meate, but that all the horses stand in one stable to be the 
nigher the Esquire both to oversee the grooms and horses. 

9. That the entertainment be considered for every one of these Maisters accord- 
ing to his merit. As for the Smith and Sadelar, their intertainment will be but 
small besides their lodging and shops to work in, for that they are to be paid by 
every one out of his particular purse, as they shall have need of them, Always pro- 
vided that to this Academy none work but those that belong unto it. 

10. That the Maisters that belong unto this Academye be bound to be found at 
the place of the Academy every morning at 6 of y* clock until 11, and from 2 of 
the clock in the afternoon till 5, and especially when they are warned before. And 
that every man’s horse shall be rid on, not as the quality of the Maister, but as 
he come first or last to the manage, and that none of them maye learn any skolers 
that are not of the Academye without leave, but the Pages that belong to those of 
the Academye, And that no nation be brought up in the Academye to be a pro- 
fessed rider but Scotch and English, whereby the Academye may be upholden 
hereafter without strangers. 

11. And for the better maintenance of so noble a work as this is, that will be 
such an honor to our nation, there will be very few worthy men either spiritual 
or temporal that will not contribute to this worthy acte, whether they be able or 
noe, to make use of these exercises, which will serve for a stock for the upholding 
of this Academy. 

12. The place that must be built must consist of a covered Manage, of a stable 
for 60 horses, a place long enough to run at the ring, and large enough to ride 
2 or 3 young horses at ease; shoppes for a Smith and a Sadler; a room to fence, 
wait, and dance in; lodgings for all those that shall belong to the Academy, as 
Master and Officers, and a place where the Society of the Academy may meet and 
sit in counsell. 

Wee whose names are underwritten will with all convenient speed erect and set 
up a fair Riding House, with a fair Court inclosed with a brick-wall, fit for an 
Academy. Wee will also build near adjoining to this place a convenient dwelling- 
house for him that shall be entertained to have principal charge of this place, and 
we will allow him for his entertainment Six hundred French crowns by the year. 

ARUNDELL. E. Bruce. MonTGOMERY. 

Ro. Essex. F. SacKEvILye. H. Howarp. 

Taro. Howarp. Ro. RocHEsteEr. E. Cecy 1. 

CRANBORNE, Tuo, SomERsETr. Joun HaRYNGTON. 

Ro. Sussex. PEMBROCKE. HaDINGTON. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE CHAPTER BOOKS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
1603—1680. 
Mr. Urnsay,—Perhaps the following extracts from the Westminster Chapter Books 
may interest your readers. For convenience I have modernized the orthography. 
Mackenzig Watcort, M.A, 


. Watching and warding with munition and shot in the church during 
the sickness and the funeral of Queen Elizabeth . e ‘ 
Mr. Ireland’, for the charges of a play” at Christmas ° 
Boat-hire to Greenwich ° ° . P én 5 eee 

. Organ tuned by the year 

. Musicians for playing on the cornets ond sackbuts three- quarters of 

ayear. . . . 
Tallow-lights for the ia ° : e ° 

. Sackbut and cornet-playing a-year . ° 

. For the carriage of a wind instrument into the college hall, and for 
tuning the same against the election of scholars . 

To serjeants of the king’s vestry, for — borrowed when the king 
first came to Parliament . . ° ‘ ° 

Writing Library Catalogue . ° . 

Twelve dozen tallow candles for the ehuneh and cloisters . . 

. N.B. The king came to the Abbey before opening the Parliament. 

. Playing sackbut on festival days . . ° . . 
Two covers for the great globes in library . ° ‘ . 
Singing-men and alms-men’s dinner for several years ° . 
For watching the cloisters when the infection was feared . ° 
To Thomas, for keeping the cloisters free from loose people in the 

time of danger from the plague . 
. Mending and removing the little organ from King Money vies 
chapel into the quire ° ° 

. Certain captains for defending the church® 

Powder and shot . ° ° . 

Paid to a company of trainband . 

For the scholars’ bonfire on the king’s birthday 

A silver verge . 

Pierce Powell, for dcsovesing two books 

Four minor canons, a gown and surplice . 
1666. Watching Abbey in the great fire at London 

For a barge at the fire of London . 

. John Hill, for playing on the cornet® in the roy 
1680. For burials in the church. . . . . . 209 17 
—— Item in the cloisters . . ° . . - 1818 


_ 
ow fo) 
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a Mr. Ireland. Richard Ireland, of Christ Church, Oxford, Head Master of St. Peter’s College, 
Westminster, 1599—1610, under whom George Herbert’ was educated. 

» Plays were acted about the same period at W inchester :— 

“1574. Pro diversis expensis circa scaffol erig et pro domunculis, iije. noctibus in ludis 
comediarum et tragediarum, xxvs. vi a a 
Pro removendis organis ¢ Templo in Aulam et preparandis eisdem erga iio, vs. 
1583. Pro expensis in extruenda scena in Aulf ad agendas comedias, iij/. iijs. xd. 
1590. ij°. bus carpentariis pro conficiendo theatro, xiijs. vid.” 

e On May 3, when the cry against bishops sitting as lords in Parliament was raised, a mob led by 
Cornelius Burgess, a Puritan D.D., assaulted the Abbey, and, combining fanaticism with itching 
palms, endeavoured to seize the regalia, but they were gallantly repulsed by the Dean, the officers, 
and scholars of the college. The leader of the London ’prentices, Sir R. Wiseman, was struck by a 
stone thrown from the battlements, and died of the blow, 

4 At Winchester College, in the ‘* Accompts,” occurs the entr: 

“+ 1666. For a musical instrument called harpsican, for the use oF the chapel, £4 93. 6d. 
For its carriage from London, 10s.” 

King Charles II. “ four-and-twenty fiddlers all in a row” in the Chapel Royal. The drum and 

trumpet are still used at the meeting of the charity children in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Nov. 24. Joun Bruce, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

The Rev. Thomas Boyles Murray and Mr.Samuel Leigh Sotheby were 
elected Fellows, 

Dr. Taurnam exhibited knives and other objects in flint, and fragments 
of pottery, discovered by him in a chambered long barrow, at Kennet, 
Wilts. 

Mr. Epwin C. Irgxanp exhibited, and presented to the Society’s 
Museum, five fine specimens of flint arrow-heads, found in the neighbour- 
hood of Aberdeenshire. 

Mr. W. S. W. Vaux then read the Report of Mr. Akerman, the Secre- 
tary, on Researches at Long Wittenham, near Abingdon. 

In the fifth volume of the Archzological Institute will be found an ac- 
count, by the Rev. James Charles Clutterbuck, of the discovery at Long 
Wittenham of the skeleton of a man, accompanied by a sword, spear, 
knife, and the umbo of a shield, with other indications of Anglo-Saxon 
sepulture, by labourers engaged in excavating the foundations for a cottage 
at the southern entrance of the village. On Mr. Akerman’s visit to Long 
Wittenham in March last, Mr. Clutterbuck was induced, at his suggestion, 
to make further investigation of the spot. This resulted in the discovery 
of other graves, one of them containing the skeleton of a woman, with a 
pair of circular fibula, a hair-pin, and a glass bead. From these discoveries 
Mr. Akerman was led, by experience, to conclude that the ground was, in 
fact, the ancient cemetery of the village ; and accordingly, with the sanction 
and support of the Council of the Society of Antiquaries, and the kind per- 
mission of Mr. Joseph Hewett, the owner of the land, excavations were 
commenced and continued for eight weeks. 

(Mr. Akerman expressed his acknowledgments of the kind attention of 
Mr. Clutterbuck, who assisted him throughout these excavations, and con- 
tributed a plan, drawn to scale, shewing the disposition of the graves. ] 

The majority of the skeletons were deposited at an average depth of 
about three feet, in a hard alluvial soil reposing on a bed of gravel. On 
this gravel the bodies seem in most instances to have been laid. Whatever 
variation was noticed in the depth of particular graves, appears to be attri- 
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butable to a desire of reaching this underlying bed of gravel. The dis- 
position of the bodies was the same as that observed in other cemeteries of 
the Anglo-Saxon period; the heads being generally raised, so that the 
pressure of the superincumbent earth had, in some cases, caused violent 
dislocation. This was strikingly exemplified in one grave, in which the 
head had been depressed upon the shoulder, and had forced one of the 
fibule into the mouth. In another, the head had actually been forced from 
the body, and lay beneath the left shoulder. It seems probable that similar 
dislocations in other places have led to the conclusion that the bodies had 
been decapitated. In most cases the skeletons were laid with the heads 
towards the south-west, but as the excavations proceeded, the inclination of 
the bodies was directly east and west. 

The skeletons were those of large and robust men and women; the thigh 
bones of the former measuring from 20} inches to 17} inches long. The 
thigh bone of one female skeleton was 20 inches in length, but this was an 
exception. With the remains of the men were found spears, the bosses of 
. Shields, knives, and, in one instance, a sword; with those of the women, 
fibule of various forms and patterns, glass and amber beads, tooth-picks, 
ear-scoops, tweezers, and, in two or three instances, bunches of keys! The 
position of the skeletons of children differed generally from that of the 
adults, and was observed to be usually from north to south. The teeth 
were for the most part in sound condition, and there were fewer instances 
of caries than have been observed in the teeth from other cemeteries. 

A considerable number of urns were discovered during these excavations. 
They all contained human bones which had passed the fire, and were, in fact, 
the remains of a pagan population, which had settled in this portion of the 
valley of the Thames. If the burial of the body entire be the distinction 
of the heathen and Christian—and of this we yet require distinct proof—we 
have at least the fact recorded by Beda of the baptism of Cynegils at Dor- 
chester, a.p. 635, at which time the light of Christianity dawned upon this 
portion of our island. How long the remains of heathens and Christians 
continued to be intermingled in one common cemetery is a problem in 
archeology which further discoveries may probably solve. Much stress 
has been laid upon the words of the Capitulary of Charlemagne, a.p. 789, 
but antiquaries have overlooked the fact, that that edict refers expressly 
to the observances of the old Saxons, and not to those of the Franks. 
It is, however, of value, as shewing that in France the cemeteries had 
been attached to churches, which was not universal in England, since 
we find in the Laws of Eadgar and in those of Cnut, that some Anglo- 
Saxon churches were, in the reigns of those kings, still without burial- 
grounds. These laws are sufficient evidence that the contest between 
heathenism and Christianity was obstinately prolonged in England, and 
that among the people paganism was not quickly eradicated, especially 
in their funereal rites and ceremonies. A desire to lie among their kindred 
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long prevailed over the remonstrances of the Christian priests, and doubtless 
influenced the ancient population of Long Wittenham. 

The discoveries of a novel character in these excavations were then 
described. In two graves the ferule with which the butt end of the spear 
was shod was found in the lap of the defunct, instead of at the feet, probably 
because that weapon had been too long and had been broken in twain before 
it had been deposited. In another grave a bucket of very large size, hooped 
with iron, was found at the feet of the skeleton. Ina third grave were found 
a large shallow bronze dish, the bottom of which had been repaired, a bronze 
kettle, a bucket of the usual construction, the iron boss of a shield, and the 
head of a spear. Among the urns discovered was one filled with calcined 
bones, on the top of which was placed a minute iron knife with a flattened 
edge, and of different form from the knives so constantly found with skeletons. 
It resembles very closely an example found in an urn at Eye, in Suffolk, now 
in the collection of the British Museum. This object Mr. Akerman was 
disposed to regard as of a symbolical character, as it could never have been 
designed for ordinary use in its unsharpened state. Another grave contained 
a skeleton lying north and south. At the waist was a bronze buckle orna- 
mented with dragons’ heads of very bold execution. Above the right shoulder 
was placed a small black urn, with a neatly stamped ornament of a pattern 
not hitherto observed. Two urns contained burnt bones, among which was a 
minute bronze pin, probably the simple fastening of a cloak. In the grave of 
a woman were found nearly three hundred amber beads of various sizes, On 
the shoulders were a pair of large dish-shaped fibula, lined with gilding, and 
on the left arm three rude iron keys, which must be regarded as the insignia 
of the mistress of a household. A curious passage occurs in the Laws of 
Cnut which refers to the sanctity of the keys, and their being in the 
especial custody of the mistress of a house. Several examples of the appli- 
ances of the spinster were found; one spindle-whirl was formed of rock 
crystal, cut in facets, like that found at Brighthampton in the previous 
year. Another skeleton of a woman had a bracelet of silver on the left 
wrist. 

The most remarkable objects, however, discovered in these graves were 
the following :—In a cist, formed from east to west, and between three and 
four feet in depth, lay the skeleton of a youth of about the age of twelve 
years. At the feet was an oval-shaped bronze kettle, resting on a 
slab of wood. In the lap was the usual iron knife, and above the right 
shoulder stood a stoup, of the shape of, but in size a little larger than, 
an ordinary drinking-horn, formed of hoops and staves like the small 
buckets, but plated on the outside with bronze, on one of which is stamped 
the Greek monogram of Christos, between the letters Alpha and Omega, 
the whole within a nimbus, The other subjects are scenes from the 
life of our Saviour, the miracle of Cana in Galilee, the Annunciation, 
and a third group which cannot be identified. At the feet of the skele- 
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ton was found the head of a spear with the point downwards, the first in- 
stance of the kind observed in an Anglo-Saxon grave, although often met 
with in Frankish interments of the same period. Was this child devoted 
to some religious office, and though buried with the national observances as 
one of the “ spear half,” was the arm reversed to signify his renouncement 
of the weapon of a layman? Or must we regard this reversed spear as an 
indication that he was the last male member of his family ? The arrange- 
ment can scarcely be considered accidental. The use to which the stoup 
was consecrated seems scarcely to admit of any doubt, Mr. Akerman con- 
sidered that it had contained water that had been blessed by a Christian 
priest, and if so, it at once furnishes us with a clue to the use to which the 
buckets so often found in these graves were applied. He was disposed to 
place the glass vessels with salient knobs in the same category, and con- 
sidered the spoons with perforated bowls, an example of which is preserved 
in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, as an implement used in Christian 
rites. 

_ The thanks of the Society were voted, first, to Mr. Joseph Hewett, for 
permission given to excavate on his land at Long Wittenham ; secondly, 
to the Rev. J. C. Clutterbuck, for his communication of plans and sketches, 
and for assistance afforded the Secretary in his researches; thirdly, to 
Mr. Stephen Stone, F.S.A., for his kind and judicious restoration of some 
of the relics discovered at Long Wittenham. 


Dec. 1. Ocravius Morean, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

Mr. W. H. Harr exhibited and described the remains of a monumental 
brass, the work of a recent period, representing three skeletons, from the 
parish church of Weybridge, Surrey. 

The Director exhibited and presented to the Society a copy of the 
Arundel Society’s chromo-lithograph of the portrait of Dante. 

Rubbings of a series of monumental brasses, at present existing in the 
churches of the Isle of Thanet, were presented by the Rev. F. W. 
RussgE.t. 

Mr. Cuartes Percivat presented a drawing of a fragment, apparently 
representing the head of a jester, in medieval greenish glazed pottery. 
This fragment was dug up at Bridstow, Herefordshire. 

The Director read a communication, by the Rev. R. S. Exxis, addressed 
to Sir Henry Ellis, giving some account of the latter years of the Earl of 
Bothwell, when an exile in Denmark, and of his imprisonment and death 
in that country ; and also of the disinterment of what was supposed to be 
his remains. They were those of a man of small stature, but of robust 
frame. No inscription or relic was discovered that could assist in their 
identification. 


Dec. 8. The Eart Stannopsg, President, in the Chair. 
The following gentlemen were balloted for and elected Fellows :—Robert 
5 
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Grant Haliburton, Esq.; M. Carlo Gonzales; Charles Wentworth Dilke, 
jun., Esq.; Baldwin Leighton, Esq.; Charles Cardale Babington, Esq. 

Mr. Tuomas G. Barrrexp presented a copy of a coloured lithograph, 
representing a caricature on the priesthood of the Church of Rome, ex- 
ecuted in glass-painting of the sixteenth century, the property of J. T. 
Mott, Esq., of Barningham Hall, Norfolk. 

The Rev. J. C. Ciurrersuck exhibited a hooped ring of base metal, 
having the device of a heart crowned, found in a field at Long Wittenham. 

Mr. B. B. Woopwarp exhibited and presented to the Society’s Museum 
a fine and well-preserved example of a stone celt, found in the year 1804, 
near Westacre Hall, Norfolk. 

Mr. J. Bast Barrett exhibited the matrix of an oval pointed seal, 
bearing the figure of the Saviour, with extended arms, and the legend,— 


SIGILL’ FRATER IDONIS. 


Mr. B. B. Woopwarp exhibited, by permission of Mr. G. G. Baker, a 
Saxon mortuary urn found on removing some hillocks on the north side of 
Earsham Church, near Bungay. In form and ornamentation it strongly re- 
sembles an example discovered by Mr. Akerman at Long Wittenham. Mr. 
Woodward drew attention to the fact that the hillocks in question, at the 
west end of the church, had given rise to the statement that there was a 
camp at Earsham. He also stated that on the north side of the graveyard, 
and partly within it, Roman funereal urns had been discovered. 

Mr. W. H. Hart communicated transcripts of an account of expenses of 
a masque at the court of the English Queen in the year 1610. Among 
other payments were the following :— 

“Tnprimis to Mr, Benjamin Johnson for his Invention, 40/i. 

“Ttm to Mr. Inigo Johnes for his paynes and Invention, 40/i.”’ 

Mr. Grorce Scuarr, junior, read a communication on the armorial 
bearings stamped on some of the book covers in the library of the first Earl 
Stanhope at Chevening. 

Mr. Wituram Bouzasrt then read an account of the recent discovery of 
Indian tombs, containing figures in gold and pottery, in Chiriqui, near 
Panama :— 

“Tn 1854, I assisted Mr. J. H. Smith of Panama, and Dr. M*Dowall of 
Chiriqui, to draw up a paper on Chiriqui, which will be found in the Journal 
of the Geographical Society, vol. xxiv.; it was then stated that ‘ the abori- 
gines never failed to leave valuable remains in their tombs. This region 
contains a great number of old graves of a once powerful nation. Many 
of these guacas, or tombs, have been opened and found to contain images of 
birds, animals, and trinkets in gold.’ 

“ David, the capital of the province of Chiriqui, is in 8° 17’ N., 82° 30’ W. 

“The principal places of the present discovery of the gold objects are 
Bugaba and Mamudo. The ground at Bugaba is covered with trees, and 

Gent. Mage. Vor. CCVIII. G 
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it was by the falling of a large tree, growing out of the top of a mound, 
that the gold deposits were discovered. The roots of the tree took with 
them the earth and mason-work of one of the mounds, leaving the gold 
exposed. 

“The number of these tombs is great; some had contained hundreds 
of bodies. Some of the gold objects have been found in earthen vessels, 
A few bones were met with, also traces of human hair. 

“Up to September this year about 400 Ibs. weight of these gold objects 
had been found. Also some of a metal called guanin, or tumbaga, which is 
either an alloy of gold with copper, or smelted from an ore of gold and 
copper; its specific gravity is 11.55, that of the gold 17.44. 

“* General description of gold figures.—The bats have wings and legs, a 
dragon-like head, with horns curling inward. The frogs or toads have 
large protruding eyes. The alligators have the head like a lamb, mouth and 
teeth large. Some of the deities are hideous and obscene. Frogs coupled: 
the existence of the frog shews an affinity with the Muiscas of Bogota. 
The eagle (rather, macaw) leads me to think that these remains belonged 
to the Dorachos, an extinct nation of Chiriqui, sometimes known as the 
‘martial tribes of Veraguas,’ 

“ There are models of armadillos, bells, and thin circular gold plates. 

“* Description of objects exhibited by Mr. Schwarz.—They are ten in num- 
ber, weighing thirty-five ounces. Six represent the guacamayo, or sacred 
macaw, (not eagle). Two human figures (male) shew some identity to 
the Muisca race. A puma, anda bell of guanin metal: they have been 
cast hollow, and burnished with hard stone instruments: they have loops 
at the back to suspend them round the neck, in their habitations, or in their 
temples. 

“ Description of objects exhibited by Mr. Simons.—They are twelve in 
number, and weigh nearly twenty-four ounces. They consist of a good re- 
presentation of a tapir; heads of caiman, or alligator, with whiskers and 
scroll; heads of guacamayo, with human body ; grotesque human figures; 
a bird ornamented with four heads; the never-failing toad or frog, which 
may have been venerated as among the Muiscas. 

“Certain writers in the United States say that some of these objects bear 
unmistakable signs of Chinese character ;—this is not my opinion, rather 
that these, as well as similar objects found in Yucutan, Mexico, Bogota, and 
Peru, as well as the various styles of architecture, religion, customs, and 
language, are the result of the advance of each nation in its own peculiar 
and independent path towards civilization. On this and kindred subjects 
I have now in course of publication, ‘ Antiquarian, Ethnological, and other 
Researches in North Granada, Equador, Peru, and Chile, with Observations 
on the Pre-Incarial, Incarial, and other Monuments of Peruvian Nations*.’ 





* Triibner and Co., London. 
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“‘ Monuments covered with hieroglyphs were discovered in 1851 by Messrs. 
Whiting and Shuman, in the Island of Muerto, on the coast of Chiriqui. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Seemann, naturalist of H.M.’s ship ‘ Herald °,’ 
I am enabled to show his original drawings of similar hieroglyphs met 
with at Caldera, near David, a block of granite known as the ‘ Piedra 
Pintal,’ fifteen feet high, fifty feet in circumference, and flat at the top. 
It is covered with figures: one represents the radiant sun. It is followed by 
a series of heads, all with some variation, scorpions, and fantastic figures. 
The sculpture is ascribed to the Dorachos. 

“The inhabitants of Alenje speak of other remarkable remains in the 
Northern Cordillera, one of which is a rocking-stone.”’ 


Dee. 15. Joun Brucz, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

Special votes of thanks were given to Earl Stanhope for the donation of 
a complete set of his Lordship’s published works; and also to Mr. John 
Henderson for a present of a fine copy of Rossini’s Views in Rome. 

Mr. G. A. Carruew exhibited a pedigree of the family of Hastings, 
with the arms and matches blazoned, from Sir Henry Hastings, 34 
Hen. III. 

Mr. Tuomas WILLEMENT presented his original drawings of wall-paintings 
in Faversham Church. 

Mr. J. J. Howarp exhibited, by permission of Dr. Thomas Cammack, 
a silver ring, inscribed with a rude attempt to form the names MELcHIOR, 
Jasper, BALTHASAR. 

Mr. B. B. Woopwarp, by permission of Mr. Robert Drane, exhibited a 
silver ring found in the Taaf, near Cardiff, having on the bezel the model 
of a double cannon. 

The Director then read ‘‘ Remarks on the Brick Architecture of the 
Middle Ages in North Germany,” by Alexander Nesbit, Esq., F.S.A, 
This communication was illustrated by numerous drawings. 





BRITISH ARCH.AZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Nov. 23. T. J. Prrriarew, Esq., announced: including the Lord Bishop of 


F.R.S., F.S.A., V.-P., in the Chair. 

The Chairman reported upon the very 
successful Congress held in Berkshire in 
September last, under the able presidency 
of the Earl of Carnarvon, the materials of 
which would form valuable matter for the 
next volume of the Journal. 

Thirty-three Associates, added to the 
body since their meeting in June, were 


Oxford; John Walter, M.P.; J. H. Mark- 
land, D.C.L., F.R.S.; Drs. Palmer, Read, 
and Rooke; the Revs. W. Jackson, T. B. 
Levy, and N. Ridley; Messrs. Benyon, 
Jortin, Madden, M.R.I.A., Henry God- 
win, F.S.A., Geo. Hughes, Thos. Hughes, 
Hodson, Keens, Alexander, Lousley, Ben- 
nett, Hutchinson, Stevens, Landon, Mason, 
Scott, Hill, Bridges, Graham, Brand, &. 





> See Voy. of H.M.’s Ship “ Herald,” by B. Seemann. 
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Numerous presents were reported from 
the Society of Antiquaries of Normandy 
and other foreign Academies, the Royal 
Society, the Society of Antiquaries, the 
Archeological Institute, his Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland, Mrs. Kerr, Mr. 
Mayer, and others. 

The Mayor of Reading exhibited two 
iron pommels of swords found at Sil- 
chester. One of these was of a globular 
shape, had been gilt on the surface, and 
interspersed with elegant silver ornament- 
ation. It is similar to two described in 
the Inventorium Sepulchrale, belonging 
to the Faussett collection, and found in 
Saxon graves in Kent, but considered to 
belong to the Renaissance period. The 
other pommel presented a head with a 
singular head-dress, and filled with lead. 

Mr. Thos. Wright, F.S.A., exhibited 
several casts from the impressions of the 
feet of dogs on Roman tiles, made before 
the tiles were hardened, obtained from 
Wroxeter. Also a small Roman painter’s 
palette in alabaster, with the name either 
of the maker or the painter to whom it 
belonged incised in small characters on the 
back; and a small iron box of Roman 
workmanship, with its cover on and her- 
metically sealed by the progress of de- 
composition, but through an accidental 
fracture at one edge, the interior appears 
to have been filled with some kind of 
wood, 

Mr. Bateman forwarded an account, to- 
gether with drawings, of several Anglo- 
Saxon antiquities procured by him from a 
spot near Caister, in Lincolnshire. They 
consist of a bronze pin for the hair, with 
three small triangular plates or shreds of 
‘metal, attached by a ring, for the purpose 
of making a tinkling sound, like to some 
specimens in the British Museum, ex- 
humed from Livonian graves by Dr. Bahr, 
and of which no previous example has 
been found in England; a pair of girdle- 
hangers of bronze, with traces of gilding ; 
a small bronze buckle; a bronze-beaded 
ring; a bronze fibula, silvered; a bronze 
ring fibula, and a fibula of silver-gilt 
ornamented with niello and settings of 
garnet. There is also an iron spear with 
an unusually contracted socket, and an 
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iron key similar to one figured in Lord 
Braybrooke’s “Saxon Obsequies,” pl. 39. 
There was also a variety of beads, plain 
rings, &c. 

The remainder of the evening was occu- 
pied in the reading and discussion of the 
Rev. Henry Jenkins’s paper on Cesar’s 
Passage of the Thames and his Route 
afterwards. Some positions and etymo- 
logies advanced by the author were warmly 
contested by Mr. Vere Irving, Mr. W. H. 
Black, and Mr. Lewin. The whole, in an 
arranged form, with illustrative maps, will 
appear in the Journal. 


Dec. 7. James Heywood, Esq, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., V.-P., in the Chair. 

A. Murray, Esq., of Glasgow, and Dr. 
Edw. Bullock, of Chelsea, were elected 
Associates. 

Mr. J. N. Brushfield presented a ground- 
plan of the Circle on Middleton Moor, de- 
nominated Arbor Lowe, taken in 1823 by 
careful surveyors in the district. Mr. Bate- 
man’s particular description of the plan, 
and the examination of the tumulus, are to 
be found in his “ Vestiges of Derbyshire,” 
and in the Journal of the Association. 

Mr. Cecil Brent exhibited a large iron 
key of the fifteenth century, which, to- 
gether with various Roman and medieval 
coins, had been recently found in digging 
a sewer in Mercery-lane, Canterbury, close 
to Christ Church gate. 

Mr. John Brent, F.S.A., sent the sketch 
of a purse now in the Canterbury Museum, 
where it is labelled “Oliver Cromwell’s 
Purse.” Mr. Cuming stated it to be of 
the seventeenth century, and regarded it 
as a dole-bag of an almoner, worn on 
stated occasions, and suspended by a steel 
hook from the girdle. 

Mr. Thompson exhibited a French purse 
of the time of Louis XV., in which the 
form of the earlier porte-monnaie is pre- 
served. 

Mr. Sherratt exhibited a fine Roman 
denarius of the plebeian family of Aelia, 
or Allia. Odv. Winged helmed head of 
Rome. Rev. The Dioscuri on horseback. 
Beneath, P.(ublius) Pazrvs. Exergue, 
Roma. 

Mr. Halliwell gave a few particulars in 
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relation to an undescribed British Camp 
at Moelycci in North Wales. 

Mr. Wentworth forwarded transcripts 
of deeds in his possession relating to Lord 
Arundell of Wardour, and orders issued 
by General Lambert upon the sleighting 
of Knaresborough Castle in 1648. 

Dr. Kendrick and Mr. Syer Cuming ex- 
hibited a variety of medals relating to 
Admiral Vernon and the taking of Porto- 
Bello and Carthagena. 

A paper by Mr. Wakeman was read, on 
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the discovery of some encaustic tiles on 
the siteof the Priory of Monmouth, some 
of which presented heraldic bearings and 
the date of 36th year of Henry VI. 

The Rev. Beale Poste forwarded a paper 
in reference to Mr. Vere Irving’s commu- 
nication on the date of the battle of Kal- 
traez, upon which Mr. Irving made many 
remarks, which will be arranged and ap- 
pear in the Journal. 

The Association then adjourned till 
Wednesday, January 11, 1860. 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Dec. 2. The first monthly meeting was 
held in the apartments of the Society, 
Octavius Moraay, Esq., M.P., V.-P., in 
the Chair. 

In opening the proceedings of another 
Session, Mr. Morgan took occasion to con- 
gratulate his friends again assembled 
around him, on the gratifying results of 
the annual meeting at Carlisle, and the 
promising anticipations of an interesting 
field of research, selected for the meeting 
of the coming year, at Gloucester. He 
regretted that the prolonged Session of 
Parliament had precluded the possibility 
of his participating in the welcome with 
which the Institute had been received in 
Cumberland ; the hope might confidently 
be expressed that some permanent interest 
in the investigation and conservation of 
the neglected antiquities of that locality 
had been aroused; the proposition of 
establishing a suitable county museum 
had been favourably received, and the 
stores drawn forth from private collec- 
tions, during the visit of the Institute, 
had done much to call attention to the 
local resources available in the event of a 
proper depository being established. The 
Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of Lonsdale, 
had forthwith commenced excavations on 
some of the remarkable Roman sites on 
his estates; and had likewise caused an 
interesting exploration to be carried out at 
Shap Abbey, by which the plan and archi- 
tectural arrangements had been brought 
to light, and the picturesque remains of 
the conventual buildings would be care- 
fully preserved. 


A communication from the Town-clerk 
of Gloucester was then read, expressing 
the cordial feeling of the Corporation, and 
their readiness to afford every encourage- 
ment and facility on occasion of the meet- 
ing of the Institute in that city during 
the ensuing summer. 

Mr. J. Crosby, jun., of Kirkby Thore, 
Westmoreland, sent photographs of several 
Roman sculptures and inscribed stones, 
very recently found in railway operations 
at that place, supposed to be the Roman 
Brovonace, where numerous antiquities 
have been found. One of these photo- 
graphs, supplied by Mr. Pettitt of Gras- 
mere, whose skilful reproductions of 
scenery, antiquities, &c., in that district 
are highly to be recommended, represents 
a spirited figure of a horseman trampling 
upon a prostrate Briton. 

Mr. I. Emmett communicated, at the 
suggestion of Lord Londesborough, a de- 
tailed account of the examination of a 
tumulus, in April last, on Thorp Moor, 
two miles from Wetherby, in the West 
Riding. The ancient vestiges of that de- 
scription are rare in that part of York- 
shire ; and the examination of this barrow, 
which was of conical form and of large size, 
presented some interesting facts, although 
unproductive of urns or relics of remark- 
able character. Mr. James Yates gave a 
short account of the discovery of a singu- 
larly formed celt of fine-grained white 
chert, in the parish of Stockton, Norfolk, 
sent for exhibition by the Rev. D. Gillett, 
of Geldeston. It had been found at a con- 
siderable depth in brick earth, a fact which 
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Mr. Yates regarded as deserving of con- 
sideration, in connection with recent dis- 
coveries of weapons and relics of flint in 
diluvial drift, and associated with the re- 
mains of extinct quadrupeds. Mr. Franks 
remarked that the celt exhibited, a speci- 
men of remarkable perfection in its manu- 
facture and polished surface, and present- 
ing some peculiarity of form, was wholly 
unlike the curious stone objects discovered 
in Picardy, and at Hoxne, in Suffolk, upon 
which so much had been said and written 
of late, by M. Boucher de Perthes, Mr. 
Evans, Mr. Prestwich, &. Several good 
examples had been produced in the museum 
at the Carlisle meeting, by Mr. H. L. 
Long, and the Rev. Greville Chester, and 
were described in the catalogue of that 
collection, published at Carlisle, by Messrs. 
Thurnam. 

Mr. J. Clarke, steward of the Feather- 
stone Castle Estates, in Northumberland, 
gave an interesting account of an exhuma- 
tion of a sepulchral cist formed of the 
massive trunk of an oak, cleft in two por- 
tions, and hollowed out to receive the 
corpse. Several interments of this de- 
scription had been found at Grensilhaugh, 
near Featherstone Castle, and on the banks 
of the South Tyne. The interments, ap- 
parently of a very early period, lay SE. 
and NW., the head being in the former 
direction. A remarkable example of this 
mode of burial, as Mr. Greaves observed, 
had occurred at Gristhorpe, in Yorkshire, 
and the coffin, with various relics contained 
in it, was to be seen in the Scarborough 
museum. 

Dr. Keller, President of the Antiquarian 
Society of Zurich, sent some drawings of 
ancient wooden mortars for pounding grain 
and making a kind of furmety, or thick 
porridge, in ancient times the principal 
article of food. He pointed out that in 
the curions plan of-the monastery of St.Gall 
in Switzerland, in the ninth century, re- 
produced in the “ Archeological Journal,” 
with a memoir by Professor Willis, from 
the facsimile published by Dr. Keller, at 
Zurich, two little rooms are shewn near 
the chambers appropriated to baking and 
brewing, and in one of these appear mola, 
hand-mills, in the other pile, mortars. Of 
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the latter, two ancient specimens had been 
found by Dr. Kellar, at Betlis, on the Lake 
of Wallenstadt ; they are of curious con- 
struction, and doubtless intended, like the 
creeing troughs of stone in the north of 
England, for husking the grain, especially 
barley and oats, and preparing it for food. 

Some recent particulars regarding the 
excavations at Wroxeter were stated, and 
a complete survey recently taken, and 
kindly sent to the Institute by Mr. Hillary 
Davies, of Shrewsbury, shewed the latest 
results with greater accuracy than in any 
previous plan of the ruins. Mr. Morgan 
remarked that Lord Talbot had addressed 
to the Duke of Cleveland, the owner of 
the site, the request on behalf of the 
Institute, and of archeologists generally, 
that certain facilities should be conceded 
by his Grace in furtherance of these highly 
interesting excavations, and especially to 
permit the remains which were brought 
to light to remain uncovered for the grati- 
fication of visitors of the Roman city. The 
Duke had most courteously responded to 
the requisition, made by Lord Talbot, in 
common with other influential antiquaries, 
and had liberally granted to the excava- 
tions committee at Shrewsbury the facili- 
ties desired. Mr. Morgan proposed a vote 
of thanks to the Duke of Cleveland, in 
acknowledgment of the favour shewn to- 
wards an undertaking in which every 
antiquary must feel a lively interest. 

An enquiry was made regarding the 
singular cavities in Hangman’s Wood, 
near Grays, Essex, known as Daneholes, 
which led to a discussion concerning the 
various examples of pits formed for un- 
known uses in Dorset, Wiltshire, Carmar- 
thenshire, and other parts of England. 
Sir R. Colt Hoare inclined to regard those 
existing near Stourton as the sites of pri- 
mitive dwellings. The excavations near 
Grays are, however, of a different descrip- 
tion, being shafts terminating below in 
large chambers, cut in the chalk. They 
are described by Camden, who supposed 
they were made by the Britons in digging 
chalk for agricultural purposes, or possibly 
that they were used as granaries. 

Mr. W. I. Bernhard Smith produced an 
impression from a seal of hone-stone, bear- 
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ing the arms and initials of Mary Queen 
of Scots, with the date 1565, being that of 
her marriage with Darnley. He observed 
that this, and a similar seal of hone-stone 
which he had shewn on a former occasion, 
supposed to have been used by Lady Jane 
Grey during the short period that she had 
the title of Queen, were obviously fictitious, 
and of very recent date. Many fictitious 
seals of jet or hard shale had lately been 
offered for sale, and Mr. Bernhard Smith 
was desirous to caution collectors against 
forgeries in another material, either litho- 
graphic slate or hone-stone. Mr. Franks 
stated that he possessed a seal of the same 
material and fashion, a recent forgery bear- 
ing the name and arms of King John. 

Mr. Wardell, Town Clerk of Leeds, pre- 
sented a set of photographs taken by 
Messrs. Huggon of that town, represent- 
ing several curious sculptured panels of 
oak in Mr. Wardell’s possession. They 
bore heraldic devices, &c., probably allu- 
sive to some family in Yorkshire, perhaps 
of the Talbots. Mr. Waterton exhibited 
three fine enamelled basins, formerly in 
the Museum of the Collegio Romano, spe- 
cimens of twelfth-century work, bearing the 
arms of Courtenay, Lusignan, Dreux and 
Burgundy. Mr. Brackstone sent several 
specimens of Samian ware, with subjects 
in relief, found in August last at Exeter, 
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and other antiquities procured in the course 
of building operations in that city. Several 
celts, arrow-heads of flint, &c., found in 
Northumberland, were contributed by the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle. Mr. 
Ready, of Lowestoft, exhibited a collection 
of seals recently obtained by him in Wales, 
especially several corporation seals, and a 
remarkably perfect impression of the seals 
of Aymer de Valence, a specimen of un- 
usually fine design. Mr. Boore exhibited a 
superb sabre, described as having belonged 
to Tipt Sahib, with a handle of jade inlaid 
with rubies, and a damascened blade bear- 
ing inscriptions in gold; also, a vase of 
Chinese enamel on metal, date about 1500 ; 
a fine vase of porcelain, turquoise colour, 
bearing the date of the dynasty 1468-78, 
and a beautiful figure of majolica. Mr. 
Phillips sent for examination several speci- 
mens of medizval jewelery, rings, &c., and 
a seal obtained in Italy, apparently a cast- 
ing from the seal of James II. for the 
Duchy of Lancaster. A facsimile of a 
singular inscription on the porch of Rick- 
ling Church, Essex, was brought before the 
meeting ; it is cut in hard chalk, but has 
suffered much by decay, so that it had not 
been satisfactorily decyphered. It appears 
to give a name which may have been that 
of the founder, or of the architect of the 
fabric. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Nov. 24. W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. 

Mr. Mayer exhibited, through Mr. 
Roach Smith, an ancient British coin of 
gold, with the legend cort, or, possibly, 
VocorI, supposed to have been found in 
the neighbourhood of Worcester, where 
it was purchased. The type is already 
known. 

The President read a paper, by Mr. 
Birch, on a remarkable coin of Seuthes 
L, lately acquired by the British Museum. 
It isa didrachma of the Athenian stand- 
ard, weighing 1324 grains, and pre- 
sents on the obverse a horseman in a 
chlamys, galloping to the right, and appa- 
rently hurling a javelin. On the reverse 
is the inscription SEYOA KOMMA in two 


lines across the field. It was found near 
the site of the ancient Siris, in the terri- 
tory of the Edoni. The inscription is in 
the Doric dialect, and the word KOMMA 
is to be found in several Greek writers 
applied to a piece of coined money, but is 
of excessively rare occurrence upon coins 
themselves, if indeed this be not the only 
instance of its thus appearing. 

Mr. Birch gave reasons for attributing 
this coin to Seuthes I., King of Thrace 
about B.c. 420, rather than to any of the 
other princes of the same name. 

Mr. Lockhart exhibited some specimens 
of Chinese bank notes, one of which he 
presented to the Society; and Mr. Wil- 
liams made some remarks upon this form 
of currency in China, where it appears to 
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have been in use from the ninth to the 
fifteenth century. After the lapse of four 
centuries an attempt is now being made 
to revive the system, but apparently with- 
out much success. 


Dec. 15. W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. 

The American Numismatic Society of 
New York presented to the Society a set 
of proofs of the United States silver and 
nickel coinage of the present year. 

The President communicated an account 
of some of the most remarkable of the 
Greek coins recently added to the British 
Museum collection. Among these were a 
Macedonian octodrachm of most archaic 
character, and probably dating from about 
B.c. 500, having on the obverse a figure 
seated in a chariot drawn by oxen, and on 
the reverse a large triquetra within a 
square. Another is a nearly unique tetra- 
drachm of Philip V. of Macedon, in most 
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perfect condition, with his titles, and 
Pallas holding the egis and ‘hurling, on 
the reverse. Other rare coins of Abdera, 
in Thrace, with the name of Melanippus 
upon it, and of Elis, with the seated figure 
of Zeus upon it, were also mentioned. But 
the most exquisite of the coins was one 
of Delphi, in silver. On the obverse of 
this coin is the veiled head of Ceres to 
the right; and on the reverse the Del- 
phian Apollo seated, his head resting on 
his right arm, which also supports a lyre, 
and holding a branch of laurel in his left 
hand. On the field is a small tripod, and 
the legend AM®IKTIONON. It is well 
kuown that the Amphictyonic council met 
at Delphi, and these coins are supposed to 
refer to that event. If so, they are rightly 
judged to be the most interesting, as well 
as the most rare, of the Greek coins, as 
they are also among the most beautiful in 
point of execution. 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


THE monthly meeting of this Society 
was held on Tuesday, Dec. 6, the Rev. 
W. V. Harcourt, F.R.S., in the Chair. 

The Rev. J. Kenrick read a notice of 
some Roman antiquities lately brought to 
light at The Mount, where has been the 
principal cemetery of Eburacum, adjoining 
the great road to the south and west. At 
the depth of two feet and a half, a slab 
upwards of six feet long was discovered, 
with four incised figures in the upper 
part, and below them an inscription of 
six lines, of which nearly the whole is 
legible. Being removed, it appeared to 
have been made use of, in an age subse- 
quent to its erection, as the cover of a 
sarcophagus, in which was a body that 
had been interred, by pouring in liquid 
lime. The inscription on the sarcophagus 
is much decayed, but enough is legible to 
shew that it had been dedicated to the 
manes of Alia Severa by her husband. 
The form and execution of the letters seem 
to indicate that the sarcophagus is really 
of an earlier age than the slab, which has 
been borrowed for the cover. If this 
be the case, the sarcophagus, as well as 
the slab, may have been appropriated, and 
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lia Severa may have been dispossessed 
of her tomb by an intruder. 

The upper part of the slab contains four 
figures incised in the thickness of the 
stone, two of adults, two of children. 
From the difference of the dress it ap- 
pears that one of the children is a male, 
the other a female; the two adults are, 
no doubt, the husband and the wife men- 
tioned in the inscription. Every one of 
the figures holds something in the hand; 
that held by the husband and wife re- 
sembles a roll of writing; the figures of 
the children are more decayed, and it is 
difficult to determine what it is they hold. 
All are clad in a tunic and a penuila, ap- 
parently of thick woollen cloth. 

The inscription, as far as it can be de- 
cyphered, reads as follows :— 


DM. FLAVIE . AUGUSTINE 
VIXIT.AN. XXXVIIII.M.VII.D. XI. FILIUS 
NUS.AUGSTINUS*®. VXT° AN .I.D. III 
ANI. M.VIII.D.V.CHRESIUS 
I. LEG. VI. VIC . CONIVGI . CARI 
ET .SIBI.F.C. 





« Sic. 
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The monument, therefore, appears to 
have been raised by Cwresius, a soldier of 
the sixth conquering legion, to the manes 
of his wife, Flavia Augustina, and two 
children who died in their infancy; and 
prospectively for himself. Only the ter- 
mination nus of the son’s name remains; 
there is room on the stone for the letters 
necessary to form FLAVIANUS, which is 
not unlikely to have been the name. But 
the space before the term of life in the 
fourth line is so small that there is only 


room for a single name, and we must sup- 


pose an ellipsis of vixir to be supplied 
from the preceding clause. C2RESIUS is 
a name which, in the forms C#RETIUS 
and ORECIUS, occurs in Gruter. . The 
beginning of the fifth line may have con- 
tained the second name of Czresius, which 
one might have expected to be followed 
by some designation of his military cha- 
racter or office, as CENT. MIL. or TRIB. MIL. 
It is difficult to find any word ending in 1, 
which could grammatically have stood in 
this position. The number of the eohort 
is often prefixed to the names of auxili- 
aries, pretorians, &c., but not of legion- 
aries4; and though the number of s#i- 
pendia and years of service is often noted 
in inscriptions to deceased soldiers, it 
would hardly be looked for on a monu- 
ment which a soldier had prepared for 
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himself. It is natural to conjecture that 
the 1 is the remnant of an 1, in which 
case MIL may have preceded the title of 
the legion, but the appearance of the 
stone does not favour the conjecture. The 
space at the beginning of the sixth line is, 
no doubt, to be filled up with the remain- 
ing letters of CARISSIMR. 

Several cinerary urns, some of unusual 
pattern, were found at the same place, 
and fragments of Samian and other pot- 
tery; on one of the pieces, not Samian, is 
the name QURIO, a variation probably for 
CURIO, as QURTIUS is found in inscriptions 
for CURTIUS, and QuiINA for CULINA. 

A head in sandstone, brought from the 
ruins of Merée by M. B. Stapylton, Esq., 
was presented. From the character of 
the hair and features, it probably repre- 
sents Serapis, and there is a hole on the 
top of the head, apparently designed to 
receive the modius, which was the special 
emblem of this deity. It appears to be of 
the Roman times. A tetradrachm of Athens 
was also presented, with the names of 
Diocles and Medeius as mint-masters, the 
former for the second time. According to 
M. Beulé (Monnaies d’Athénes), Diocles 
held this office three times. The tetra- 
drachm weighs 260 grains, and appears to 
be of some rarity, as it is not mentioned 
in Leake’s Nwmismata Hellenica. 


KENT ARCH AOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Dec. 20. At a Council Meeting, held at 
Canterbury, present, the Marquess Cam- 
den, K.G., President, in the Chair, the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Canterbury, Sir 
Walter James, Bart., Rev. Canon Robert- 
son, T. G. Faussett, Esq., H. B. Mackeson, 
Esq., Rev. Beale Poste, and Rev. L. B. 
Larking, Hon. Sec.,—C. Roach Smith, 
Esq., and Rev. Professor Willis were elected 
honorary members. 

The following candidates, thirty-six in 
number, were elected ordinary members, 
making a total of 759 from the formation 
of the Society in Sept. 1857, and more than 
100 since the Annual Meeting in August 
last. The Earl of Winchelsea, Sir R. Tuf- 
4 The inscription given by Orelli, 3,587, from 
Gibson’s Camden, 2,290, D.M. ANTONIUS DAIMO- 


NIUS COHORTIS 1. LEGIONIS XVII. HISPANORUM, 
appears to be incorrect. 


Gent. Maa. Vor. CCVIII. 





ton, Bart., High Sheriff; Lady Rycroft, 
Mrs. Latham; W. Angerstein, M.P., C. O. 
Morgan, M.P., V.P.F.S.A.; Revs. J. T. 
Austen, Augustus Clayton, J. Griffiths 
(Keeper of the Archives, Oxford), A. Pear- 
man, E. Sladen; J. P. Alcock, J. P. Atkins, 
F. C. Brooke, J. Eastes, W. B. Grimaldi, 
Henry Hill, F.S.A., E.J, Hilton, H, Hussey, 
H. M. Lane (Blue Mantle), W. Masters, J. 
Martin, Stuart Moore, R. Oakden, T. Par- 
ker, W. Pearson, J. Plowes, W. Powell, 
A. Poynter, J. 8. Rugg, R. Rugg, E. R. 
Tanner, C. Warton, Esqs.; Messrs. H. C. 
Cottrell, E. Pout, A, C. Trimnell. 

The next Annual Meeting was appointed 
to be held at Dover, on August 1, 1860. 
E, Carnell, Esq., of Sevenoaks, and Stacey 
Grimaldi, Esq., of Maize Hill, Greenwich, 
were elected hon. Local Secretaries. It 

H 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Dec.7. The December meeting was 
held in the Castle of Newcastle, Jonn 
Hopaeson Hrnpg, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

Dr. Gibb and Mr. George Clark, of New- 
castle, were elected members. 

Beside donations of books, subscriptions 

for the erection of the new Museum were 
announced ; the amount subscribed is now 
£665. 
Dr. Charlton exhibited one of three 
bronze swords dug up together at In- 
gram; Mr. Hunter Allgood, of Nunwick, 
had kindly sent it for inspection. He also 
called attention to a bronze vessel in the 
Museum found in the first year of the 
Society’s existence, in a tumulus at Cap- 
heaton, and hitherto regarded as Roman. 
Mr. Albert Way, however, when recently 
in Newcastle, had examined it, and sug- 
gested that it was Saxon. 

Dr. Bruce exhibited one or two matters 
in Roman remains which had just turned 


up at Burdoswald; and also referred to 
Lord Lonsdale’s excavations at the Moresby 
station, superintended by the Rev. George 
Wilkinson, of Whicham, near Whitehaven. 
His Lordship, it seems, is erecting a build- 
ing for the special reception of Roman re- 
mains. 

Mr. Longstaffe exhibited a gutta percha 
impression, furnished to him by Mr. Way, 
of a fine seal of Hotspur, hitherto the 
grand desideratum in the series of Percy 
seals. It was appended to a charter ex- 
hibited by the Rev. Henry Curwen at the 
recent Carlisle Congress of the Archeolo- 
gical Institute. The date is after Maude 
Lucy’s death, when the entail (by which 
she disinherited her paternal relations) 
took effect. 

The Chairman then read a paper on 
Public Amusements in Newcastle, which 
contained much curious matter, and will be 
printed in the Transactions of the Society. 


CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Dec. 10. Ata meeting of this Society, 
the Rev. H. R. Luarp, Trinity College, in 
the Chair, Mr. J. W. Dover, Jesus College, 
was elected an ordinary member of the 
Society. Mr. J. W. Clark, Trinity College, 
delivered a lecture on Greek Temples, il- 
lustrated by photographs and engravings. 

The Report of the Society for the years 
1858, 1859, was then read, of which the 
following are the principal points :— 

“In reviewing what the Society has done 
during the last two ao we would espe- 
cially commend Professor Willis’s lecture 
on St. Edward’s Church ; and the papers 
read by Mr. Luard, on Egyptian Temples, 
and by Mr. J. W. Clark, on some churches 
in Norway ; and a most interesting essay 
by Mr. Norris Deck, on the Ecclesiology 
of Cambridgeshire. While we cordially 
thank those amo’ our members who 
have given us elaborate descriptions of 

churches, we would remind them 
how much may be done for the village 
churches in this county, especially when 
they are under repair: as then the ancient 
constructions, which had been concealed 
under modern work, are again brought to 
light. For a specimen of papers of this 
character we may refer to a recent paper on 
the ‘ Mural Drawi of Hardwick Church,’ 
read before the Society by Mr. Clark. 

Among the restorations lately completed 


in the University and town, that of St. Ed- 
ward’s Church undoubtedly holds the first 
place. With regard to the interior, while 
no one can fail to admire the great change 
for the better in every way, we are sorry 
that we cannot give unreserved praise to 
the restoration. 

The church of St. Mary the Less has re- 
ceived a new roof, designed by Mr. G. G. 
Scott, which we trust is only the commence- 
ment of the thorough restoration of the 
church. 

Two more windows in the chapel of Peter- 
house have been filled with glass, and at 
Queens’ College a thorough restoration of 
the hall, chapel, and other buildings is in 
progress, 

On turning to the county, Ely Cathedral 
claims to be noticed first. But little has 
been done since we last spoke of it: we 
would at present draw the attention of all 
lovers of architecture, whether professional 
or not, to the proposed completion of the 
central octagon. So important a work, we 
need scarcely say, needs the utmost delibera- 
tion; To come nearer home, the works at 
Histon Church have been satisfactorily com- 

leted, and we heartily congratulate Mr. 
ley on the success he has achieved in the 
restoration of the nave and its roof, 

The chancel of Caldecot Church has been 
rebuilt by Mr. Kett, of this town, in a style 
suitable to the rest of the building: and 
Melbourne Church also has ‘been restored, 
with open seats of a good design.” 
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WALTHAM ABBEY CHURCH. 


Mr. Urnsan,—It is certainly to be wished that the controversy about 
Waltham Abbey should come to an end some time or other. And, as I 
think that we have (or shall have when I have finished this letter) brought 
forward all that is as yet to be said on either side, I intend to close it on my 
side for the present with the answer I am now writing. I say on my side, 
as I wish in no way to bind the Reviewer not to use his right of rejoinder; 
and I say for the present, because I think of some day or other visiting Caen 
with the express purpose of comparing the churches there with Waltham. 
In this case I shall most likely send you the results of the examination. 

As the Reviewer’s article in your last number opens a wholly new line of 
argument, it is highly important that we should fully understand at what 
point the controversy stood after my letter in your November number. I 
was certainly vain enough to think that I had it pretty well my own way 
as far as historical evidence was concerned; but I professed myself ready 
to weigh, and, if necessary, to yield to, any new architectural evidence 
which might be discovered during Mr. Burges’ examination of the church. 
I thought the case stood something like this— 

1, The historical evidence gives us the strongest presumption short of 
direct proof that Harold’s church included a nave, and a presumption very 
little less strong that that nave is now standing. 

On this the question followed :— 

2. Is there any architectural evidence the other way strong enough to 
set aside that presumption ? 

The Reviewer seems to me not fully to understand the difference between 
presumption and proof. He says several times that I have not “ proved” 
this or that, I never said I had proved it. Had I thought my case 
“ proved,” I should not have offered myself to be converted by fresh 
discoveries. I never felt so sure that Harold built the present nave of 
Waltham as I do that he conquered at Stamford Bridge, or that he died at 
Senlac. I never felt so sure that he built any nave at all as I do that Lan- 
franc built a nave at Canterbury. Why? Simply because there is no positive 
direct statement that he did. No chronicle says in so many words, “ Harold 
built a nave,” or ‘* Harold’s nave is now (say 1205) standing.” All I say 
is that there is a presumption in favour of both points strong enough to 
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require some very cogent evidence the other way. I admit that it might 
be set aside even by purely architectural evidence. Were the nave, for 
instance, Perpendicular, or indeed Gothic of any sort, the Reviewer would 
do quite right to suppose a dozen unrecorded rebuildings rather than 
attribute such a building to the year 1060. But I do say that the pre- 
sumption is such as is commonly accepted as good evidence for a historical 
fact as long as no stronger evidence upsets it. Now does any other evidence 
upset it, either historical or architectural ? 

From the opening of the Reviewer’s article, (the tone of which opening 
really puts my modesty to the blush,) I had at first thought that he was 
ready to give up the argument as far as documentary evidence went, and 
to fight out the battle upon purely architectural grounds. His position 
would then be, To admit the presumption as put by me, but to maintain 
that there was counter-evidence strong enough to upset that presumption. 
To this aspect of the case, I shall presently return, but as the Reviewer 
brings two arguments from my own documents, I must discuss these before 
I enter upon what he and I and others have lately seen in the Minster 
itself. 

The Reviewer says that I appear to have been “led away by my 
enthusiasm for Harold, and to have seen the evidence through the coloured 
medium of a preconceived opinion, and in this manner to have, quite un- 
consciously, made my authorities appear to say more than they really do 
say.” If so, it is quite unconsciously, I am sure. If he means that J would 
rather believe that Harold built what now stands at Waltham, this I fully 
allow. So I would rather believe that Abbot Frederick, and not the 
intruder Paul, built the Romanesque arches at St. Alban’s. But historical 
evidence forbids me to assign the St. Alban’s work to Frederick, while it 
allows, or rather compels, me to assign the Waltham work to Harold. I 
remember very well that I once believed Waltham Abbey to be a work of 
the time of Henry I., and that I only gradually yielded to what seemed to me 


convincing historical evidence; I have over and over again said that I - 


formed my conclusion with doubt and hesitation, and I have felt all along 
that I was putting forth what to many must sound like a paradox. Unless 
I am strangely deceiving myself, I am not led away by “ enthusiasm for 
Harold” or for anything else; I have certainly weighed every atom of 
evidence I could discover with as much care as I know how. “ The 
coloured medium of a preconceived opinion,” if I rightly understand the 
metaphor, is probably equally applicable to me, and to the Reviewer, and to 
everybody else. We all of us, when we are once in for a controversy, had 
rather win than lose. 

The Reviewer seems to bring forward two instances in which he thinks 
I make my authorities say more than they really do. The first is really 
a very trivial one, if indeed I understand it at all. The Reviewer says— 


“Their words do not necessarily shew that a nave was built. The author of the 
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Vita Haroldi says that he began to build a church—‘ basilicam fabricam [fabricare]... 
proponit ;? and afterwards he simply refers to the completion of an ecclesia, which, 
whether it means a nave and choir, or choir only, there is no evidence to shew.” 


If the Reviewer means to draw a distinction between “ basilica” and 
“ ecclesia,” and to say that Harold intended to build a “ basilica’ but only 
finished an “ecclesia,” the distinction is really too subtle for my intellect. 
I certainly thought that the “nova basilica” of the one clause and the 
‘ecclesia amplior’’ of the other were exactly synonymous expressions. 
As I understand the passage, whatever Harold intended to build, that he 
built. ‘Quod mente conceperat rerum pergebat effectibus parturire *.” 
Of course there is no absolutely demonstrative proof that a nave was built ; 
there is no mention of the “navis sive aula ecclesiz,’”’ such as we find in 
Gervase’s description of Lanfranc’s church at Canterbury». But surely 
the presumption is that either “ basilica” or “ecclesia” means a whole 
church, and not an unfinished fragment, and that presumption is strength- 


‘ened by those circumstances of Harold’s foundation on which I have de- 


scanted so often. The presumption is one which I think it requires some 
very strong direct argument to set aside, and the Reviewer brings abso- 
lutely none. 

The Reviewer’s other objection requires to be treated more at length. 
It is drawn from a difficult and evidently corrupt passage in the De In- 
ventione, which I had already mentioned in my Waltham tract*. The 
Reviewer’s text slightly differs from M. Michel's, and makes it still more 
utterly unconstruable. Where M. Michel has “nunc extreme memini,” 
the Reviewer has “sum extremo memini.” The whole passage, as he 
gives it, is— 

“Cujus corporis translationi, quum sic se habebat status ecclesia fabricandi vel 


devotio fratrum venerentiam [reverentiam, Michel] corpori exhibentium, sum extremo 
memini me tertio affuisse.” 


This I defy any scholar living to make head or tail of. It must be 


. utterly corrupt from beginning to end, Not a single clause has the shadow 


of a meaning. Above all things, the “third translation of the body of 
Harold” is a pure dream of the Reviewer. The Canon of Waltham did 
not write Ciceronian Latin, but neither did he write pluck Latin; he did 
know his concords; he did not make “ tertio” agree with “ translationi.” 
And if the Reviewer corrects “ tertiz,”’ still “translationi”’ in one clause 
of the sentence cannot possibly agree with “ tertie” in the other’, “ Quum 
sic se habebat status ecclesiw fabricandi vel devotio fratrum reverentiam 
corpori exhibentium” is hardly better. There does seem something like 





* Vita Haroldi, p. 161. Essex Transactions, p. 9. 

>» Gent. Maa., November, 1859. 

¢ Essex Transactions, p. 12. 

4 A distinguished scloiar has suggested to me testem for tertio as a way to get 
something like a meaaiug out of the passage. 
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a “building of the church” mentioned—* fabricandi ecclesiz” is perhaps 
just Latin, though rather odd Latin—but what or when no man can tell. 
I suggested® that it meant some small change required by the erection 
of Harold’s tomb in the choir, which could not affect the nave about 
which we are inquiring. Since I wrote my original tract, I have’ had 
the advantage of seeing the omitted chapters of the De Inventione, 
or the greater part of them, in a transcript taken by Mr. Stubbs. From 
several allusions which the book contains, it is plain that it must have 
been written later than I had thought. The writer speaks of “ beatus 
ille Thomas, extremus quidem martyrum in Anglié‘,” which fixes his 
composition to a date later than 1170, while he wrote during the life- 
time of William de Mandeville, who died in 1175. It is clear therefore 
that the “translatio” cannot mean, as I was once disposed to think, the 
original removal of Harold’s body from the coast of Sussex to Waltham 8. 
But what was the cause and what was the effect of this “translation,” it 
is hard to say. One thing still is clear; whatever it was, it cannot have 
affected the nave. Some of my friends, who fully believe the nave to be 
Harold’s work, think this passage implies an extension of the choir in 
Henry I.’s time, analogous to Conrad’s choir at Canterbury. This may be 
the case : the utter destruction of the choir makes it impossible to be certain. 
But I am still, for my own part, inclined to think that the passage need 
not imply anything so extensive. Certainly, on the Reviewer’s shewing, 
if the passages I quote about “ basilicam fabricare,” &c., do not prove that 
a whole church was built by Harold, neither can the words “ fabricandi 
ecclesie” (granting that the words as they stand have a meaning at all) 
prove that a whole church was rebuilt by any one else. Any change or 
addition—the clerestory, which I offered the Reviewer and which he de- 
clined—a sepulchral chapel built on at the east end, even an arch built up 
or cut through for the tomb, might be enough to answer this incidental al- 
lusion. I cannot believe that, with two such full histories of the Minster, 
our whole account of the rebuilding of the whole church, or of any im- 
portant part of it like the nave or choir, would lurk in such an obscure 
corner of one of the narratives. 

There is also another very curious piece of historical evidence as to 
Waltham, which I have come across during the composition of this pre- 
sent letter. In the Chronicle of Gervase, under the year 1177, after de- 
scribing the expulsion of the secular canons and the substitution of the 
monks, he goes on to tell us that Henry II. designed the erection of a 
new church, which design however he did not carry out. 


me Precepit itaque Rex ibidem novam sdificari ecclesiam cum suis officinis, et post 
aliquot menses in veterem ecclesiam introduci preecepit canonicos regulares »,” 





* Essex Transactions, p. 12. f Cap. 29. 
* Essex Transactions, p. 39. » X Scriptt., col. 1434. 
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Now the Reviewer does not suppose, any more than I do, that 
Henry II. built the present nave. I shall however presently shew that he 
must have made some small alterations, a fact at which I had arrived by 
internal evidence before I knew of the passage in Gervase. That he built 
the “ officine” we know both from the testimony of Harold’s biographer, 
and from that of our own eyes, as a portion of his work still remains. It is 
clear that he gave up the intention of rebuilding the church, and satisfied 
himself with some small repairs or additions and with the erection of the 
monastic buildings. The phrase “vetus ecclesia” might possibly be con- 
strued of a church built thirty years before, but it looks much more like 
one a century old. In short, every mention of the church assuming its 
uninterrupted existence, though it may by itself directly prove nothing, 
yet adds to the mass of cumulative negative evidence in favour of Harold’s 
work surviving. Thus one of the omitted chapters of the De Inventione 
contains a very curious account of the burning of the Canons’ houses by 
Geoffrey de Mandeville in 1143 or 1144,—just at the time when, according 
to the Reviewer, the nave was building,—but it expressly adds that the 
church was not injured. In short, the formal description of the Walt- 
ham writers and the more casual allusion in other chronicles, all seem 
to take for granted the continuous existence of Harold’s church. They 
clearly describe what they saw and attribute it to Harold. Surely all this 
mass of evidence is not outweighed by a single corrupt passage, which need 
not imply any rebuilding even of the choir, and cannot possibly be taken 
to imply a rebuilding of the nave. 

I am really amused at the Reviewer’s saying that “the greater part of 
my letter in your November number is beside the question.” In one sense 
it certainly is so. Many of the points do not bear on the date of Waltham 
Abbey; but why not? Because the Reviewer put such very odd things into 
the mouths both of myself and of King Eadward, which I could not help 
disclaiming on behalf of both of us. When a man is told that he has 
confounded Regulars and Seculars, or that he has said that William was 
crowned at Waltham, he really cannot be expected to hold his peace. The 
Reviewer mentions my having lately held the post of Historical Examiner ; 
can he not enter into my feelings on having positions fathered on me so 
greatly savouring of a pluck? And again, the Reviewer challenged me to 
produce a single instance of an eleventh century church being finished at 
once. Could I resist shewing that all the examples he quoted looked my 
way? If he can drive a coach and six through the plain passages of Eadmer 
and Gervase which distinctly assert that Lanfranc in seven years built a 
church with choir, transepts, nave, and three towers, I really must decline 
following him on so perilous a trip. As to Carlisle, Chester, and Caen, it 
may be clear that the “‘ nave was not all built at once,” but that is not all 
the question. Nobody doubts that at Caen and Chester the clerestory is 
later than the pier-arches. This is all that the Reviewer says. But what 
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his argument wanted was to shew that different pier-arches are of different 
dates, which he does not shew. I allow, he says, ‘‘ that the use of the word 
Monasterium in the charter implies a large church.” Of course I do; if 
it was “ all that was necessary for’’ the Reviewer's ‘‘ purpose,” it was also 
just what was wanted for mine. 

And now I will turn to the more strictly architectural evidence. Is the 
internal evidence of the building itself so strong on one side as to override 
the external evidence from the documents on the other? 

But first I must express my utter amazement at one doctrine laid down 
by the Reviewer. He says— 

“* We endeavoured to reconcile Mr. Freeman’s documentary evidence with the archi- 
tectural evidence, but if they cannot be reconciled, we have no hesitation in giving the 
preference to the architectural evidence over the documentary.” 


If the Reviewer simply means that he looks on the architectural evidence 
in this particular case as so strong as to upset the presumption derived 
from the documentary evidence, his position is of course a perfectly fair 
one. But this is hardly the natural meaning of his words. In such a case 
there would be no preference given to one kind of evidence over another ; 
it simply amounts to saying that the documentary evidence must be under- 
stood in a sense other than the prima facie one. But the Reviewer’s words 
really read like setting forth a general principle of preferring architectural 
to documentary evidence, against which every student of. history is bound 
to protest. Architectural evidence is, after all, nothing but an inference 
from documentary evidence. From historical evidence we know the dates 
of certain buildings; we thence infer the dates of others which ure like 
them in style, but of which history tells us nothing. The whole science of 
architectural chronology has no other foundation than this. Historical 
evidence must always hold the primary place. 

The Reviewer goes on to say,— 

“So many hundreds of churches were built or rebuilt in the twelfth century, with- 
out any record whatever of the fact having come down to us, that we cannot attach 
much importance to our having no documentary evidence of the rebuilding in this 
particular instance.” 3 


This does not quite express the state of the case. Had we no history of 
Waltham during the twelfth century, it would do very well, but, as we 
have a rather more minute history of Waltham during that time than of 
most other places, some importance does attach to the fact (which the 
Reviewer seems here to allow) of our having no documentary evidence of 
the rebuilding. 

And now as to the architectural question proper. Granting that the his- 
torical presumption is strongly in favour of the nave being Harold’s work, 
I cannot find that the architectural evidence the other way is strong enough 
to. upset the presumption. It should be remembered that the presumption 
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must be taken into account. It does not do to walk into Waltham Abbey 
and assign an 4 priori date, as one might in a building of which there is no 
recorded history at all. I confess that, had I known nothing of the his- 
tory, I should not have attributed the building to the year 1060. Knowing 
the history, it seems to me that the more rational course is to allow all that 
the history proves, namely that certain architectural forms were used some- 
what earlier than I had before fancied. My position with regard to Walt- 

\ham is almost identical with that of one of our first architectural antiqua- 
ries with regard to another building which, like Waltham, seems to be 
placed by documentary evidence somewhat earlier than one would have 
thought by merely looking at it. I know nothing of the Hospital at 
Angers beyond what I learn from Mr. Parker's letter in your number for 
March 1859; but, taking his facts, I never saw a closer parallel than be- 
tween his casé’and mine. Mutatis mutandis, the following words of Mr. 
Parker’s, describing his own position with regard to Angers, form the best 
possible summary of my position with regard to Waltham :— 

“The windows are small and round-headed, which agrees with the transitional charac- 
ter of the building, and proves that it has not been rebuilt, as has sometimes been said 
without any ground whatever for the assertion, excepting that the style does not har- 
monize with @ preconceived theory. When a building is really in a different style from 
its historical date, we may fairly assume that it has been rebuilt; but no one would 
assign a later date, judging from the style only, than 1200 to this hall, and it is far 
more probable that it is a few years in advance in style, than that it was rebuilt within 
twenty or thirty years after its ereetion.” 

This is just my case with regard to Waltham. The only possible differ- 
ence is that, according to one of the Reviewer’s theories (for he has main- 
tained two different ones at different stages of the controversy), the differ- 
ence between his date and mine would be more than twenty or thirty years. 
But considering that the latter half of the twelfth century was one of the 
periods of the most rapid advanee in the whole history of architecture, 
while the Reviewer at least attributes no such character 'to the latter half 
of the eleventh, twenty or thirty years after Mr. Parker’s date of Angers 
may fairly answer to fifty or sixty after my date of Waltham. 

The purely architectural evidence with regard to Waltham divides itself 
into two portions. ‘There is the general question as to the date to which 
the character of the architecture points, and there is the special question 
raised by the Reviewer as to the constructive appearances of the church. 
It will be more convenient to discuss the latter first. 

Your readers will, I hope, remember that I offered myself to be con- 
vinced by any new evidence which might be discovered during Mr. Burges’ 
examination of the church, and also that, in my last letter, I offered the 
Reviewer a compromise, namely, that the lower part should be given to 
Harold and the clerestory to Henry I. or II, The Reviewer declines this 
offer; he says, first of all, that the two eastern bays are earlier than the 
rest, and also, as I understand him, that the triforium and clerestory 
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throughout are later than the pier-arches. This opinion he builds partly 
on certain differences in detail, partly on certain constructive appearances, 
a settlement in the masonry and its consequences, over the second pier 
from the east on the south side. 

Since I wrote my last letter I have visited Waltham twice; both times I 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Burges on the spot, and I cannot say that 
I found that his opinion agreed with that of the Reviewer. But as he has 
an original theory of his own, which I strongly recommended him to put 
forth in your pages, I will leave him to speak for himself. On my first 
visit I was accompanied by Mr. Stubbs, than whom no man is better quali- 
fied to deal with a historical question of the eleventh century. On this 
occasion, just as I expected, I found that some discoveries had been made 
which made me modify my notions on some points of detail. The removal 
of the plaster had made some things visible which before were invisible, 
and had made some things clearly visible which were before only partially 
visible. The scaffolds also required by the work allowed me to see much 
of the detail of the upper part very near which before I had only seen from 
afar off. One point clearly made out was, as the Reviewer says, that the 
aisles had been actually vaulted, and not merely spanned by arches, as 
I had fancied', And Mr. Burges shewed me that there were no signs of 
brass fillings in the flutings of the piers—you may remember that I did 
not profess to have seen them myself, but merely said that “more prying 
eyes than my own” professed to have seen them. More important than 
this was my examination of the clerestory. You will remember that I had 
from the beginning remarked the differences between the different bays in 
the clerestory !, and the apparently later™ character of some of them. You 
will remember also that it was on these grounds that I offered my compro- 
mise to the Reviewer, proposing to look on the clerestory as a later addition 
or reconstruction, The clerestory was therefore my chief object of atten- 
tion. I speedily found that there were in it differences of both kinds, the 
differences of caprice" which I had originally suggested, and the differ- 
ences of date which alone are allowed by the Reviewer. I also found one 
part which, to my eye, seemed clearly later than-any of the dates given 
by the Reviewer. The dates which he has at different times proposed have 
ranged from 1066 to 1150; but there are four clerestory windows which 
must I think be later still, and which I can only attribute to Henry II. in 
1177. We have seen above that Henry at one time thought of rebuilding 
the whole church. We here see from internal evidence that, though he 
happily gave up that intention, he did actually make some changes or 
additions, There are three types of windows in the clerestory, and not two 
only, as the Reviewer seems to imply. The engravings of them given in 
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your last number are likely to mislead. There is an external view of 
the junction of the two parts of the clerestory on the north side, in which 
the differences are, I think, a little exaggerated. Below them are two 
interior views. That to the right, marked ‘‘later,” is placed under the 
external one to which it belongs; but that marked “earlier” has nothing 
to do with the external one over it; it comes from the other side of the 
church, and stands opposite to that marked “later.” Now the differences 
between these two last must prove, if anything, a difference of date between 
the work on the north and south sides, which the Reviewer does not 
assert, not a difference between the eastern and western parts of the nave, 
which is what he is trying to prove. 

The case as to the clerestory is this. There are three types. The two 
eastern bays have four windows, agreeing with one another, except in some 
very small and evidently capricious differences, such as the shape of the 
shafts, Of these the Reviewer gives no internal view. The four western 
bays on the south side agree with one another, but differ from the eastern 
ones in some capricious differences. These are what the Reviewer marks 
as “earlier” in the internal views. Both these, as well as the triforium, 
have a small bead, which does not occur in the pier-arches. The four 
western bays on the north side are an evident reconstruction of 1177. 
When I only looked from the ground at a surface clogged with plaster, 
I took their ornament to be only a somewhat richer chevron than elsewhere, 
but on seeing the stone itself quite near, I found that it was an ornament 
of a different style from anything else in the church, namely, something 
which might almost be called a tooth-moulding. This ornament occurs in 
all the four bays, which differ very slightly from one another. These are 
the “‘ later” windows of the engraving. Having found this palpably later 
insertion, I began to look about for any other work. of the same kind else- 
where. I looked again at the remains of the south transept, on the appa- 
rently later character of which I commented in my original paper. I naw 
had little doubt in attributing these also to the same date. The arch 
between the aisle and transept has quite advanced mouldings; but on the 
other hand it rests, and rests very uncomfortably, on plain shafts of appa- 
rently earlier character. It is, I certainly think, a bit of 1060 work 
propping a bit of 1177. Whether the transept was rebuilt, or whether the 
original church was without transepts, we cannot positively determine. 
There are difficulties both ways. Mr. Scott, in his Westminster lecture, 
quoted Sir Christopher Wren as affirming, on the authority of an’ “old 
manuscript,” that the transepts at Westminster were lower than the nave 
and choir. If this be so, and if Waltham followed the same arrange~ 
ment, it would be very natural for an improver of Henry II.’s time to raise 
them to the full height. 

The result of all this examination was that, though I saw no reason ta 
doubt that the nave was essentially Harold’s, 1 was convinced that some 
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alterations took place, not indeed at the Reviewer’s date of 1120-50, but 
later, at the change of foundation in 1177. But the exact extent of those 
changes depended a good deal upon the settlement and break in the 
masonry described by the Reviewer. I did not choose to be guided 
entirely by my own judgement on a purely constructive matter. On my 
second visit I had the advantage of the company and instruction of the 
first of living architects, whose opinion, like that of Mr. Burges, certainly 
does not agree with that of the Reviewer. But as Mr. Scott has kindly 
draw up some notes on the constructive point, I will leave him also to 
speak for himself. I will only add that the steel plate in your Magazine 
represents the pier what has given way as it very likely originally was, but 
certainly not as it now is. 

The result of this second visit confirmed me in the modification of my 
original opinion which I formed on my visit,—one not very different from 
the compromise refused by the Reviewer,—namely, that in the existing 
nave of Waltham we have the work of the founder of the College modi- 
fied by some alterations made by its transformer into an Abbey. There is 
undoubtedly late work in the transept and in the north clerestory ; it is just 
possible that the whole triforium and clerestory may be later than the pier- 
arches; but there is no proof whatever of any gradual building from east 
to west or from west to east, nothing to shew that the whole range of the 
piers and pier-arches—the most distinctive thing in the church—are of 
other than one and the same date. 

And now for the actual question of date, as argued from the character 
of the work as compared with other buildings. The Reviewer, it should 
not be forgotten, has, in the course of our controversy, maintained two 
quite distinct theories, which are certainly as different from one another 
as one at least of them is from mine. In the original Review in your 
August number® the theory put forth was that Harold left the nave un- 
finished, and that it was built ‘‘ within an interval of fifty or sixty years” 
after the Conquest, say from 1066 to 1120. But in the last number this is 
quite changed ; it is now all of it of the twelfth century, rebuilt between 1120 
and 1150. Now the Reviewer very truly says that the question at issue 
is not merely the local history of Waltham, but the general “history of 
architecture during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, whether there was 
any difference between the architecture of 1060 and 1130, or not.” But 
does not the Reviewer see that this question is as much involved in the 
difference between his own theories, as it is in the difference between my 
theory and his second, and very much more than it is in the difference be- 
tween my theory and his first? As far as the history of architecture was 
concerned, his first theory differed very little from mine; according to that 
theory, part of the nave—say the two eastern bays which he makes earlier 
than the rest—might have been built, not indeed in 1060, but very easily 
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in 1070. Now I do not in the least quarrel with the Reviewer for changing 
his mind; I have done so myself, as I now admit that Harold’s nave is 
at least not unaltered; every wise man often does so; those who never do 
so must be, as Lord Macaulay says, “either inspired prophets or ob- 
stinate fools.” The Reviewer, being neither fool nor prophet, has quite 
changed his opinion about the date of Waltham between August and De- 
cember; and at one point between those two dates he was almost, but not 
quite, persuaded to accept my compromise about the pier-arches and 
clerestory. Why do TI mention all this? Simply to shew that, in the Re- 
viewer's own judgement, though to attribute the work to Harold may be an 
error, it cannot be a very monstrous error. The Reviewer is clearly so 
well versed in architectural detail, and he has himself come so very near to 
my opinion, that I really no longer feel, as I did when I wrote my original 
tract, that I am at all putting forth a paradox in maintaining that work of 
Harold’s still exists at Waltham. 

I was sorry to see in a popular weekly paper a few days ago, the remark 
that I was “ fighting for Harold and the Saxon order of architecture,” and 
also that I “‘ held the vantage-ground against Parker of Oxford, Willis of 
Cambridge, and William the Conqueror.” I am quite open to maintain any 
ground against the last of the three, but I certainly decline to enrol myself 
as an antagonist of either of the two distinguished antiquaries who have so 
oddly got into his company. 1 have not seen the name of either of them 
put forward on either side in the present controversy, while I have to thank 
both of them for the arguments with which their published writings have 
supplied me on my own side. And as to the “ Saxon order of architecture,” 
any one who has read what I have written must know that I am fighting 
for no such thing. I believe that England had, before Harold’s time, a dis- 
tinct form of Romanesque of her own, not borrowed from Normandy, but j 
independently derived from the common Roman source; and I have no ob- 
jection to call this, not indeed ‘‘ the Saxon order,” but “ the Anglo-Saxon 
(or, better still, the Old-English) style.” But nothing is more certain than 
that this style does not occur at Waltham. Waltham is built, as a great 
church of the year 1060 would be built, in the English variety of the Nor- 
man style, in that style which was introduced by Eadward the Confessor, 
and which was still in ase in the days of William of Malmesbury. I wish 
especially to get rid of the notion that this controversy has anything to do 
with the totally distinct ‘“ Anglo-Saxon” controversy, with any disputes 
about Brixworth, Barnack, and Earls Barton. I have spoken my mind often 
enough about them, but they have nothing to do with our present business. 
Yet I cannot help thinking that some remembrance of those disputes is still 
floating before the Reviewer’s mind, and that it would make it more than 
ten years easier of belief to him, if I said that Waltham was built by William 
in 1070 instead of by Harold in 1060. I repeat once more: there is an 
Anglo-Saxon style and there is a Norman style, and England contains 
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Anglo-Saxon buildings later than 1066 and Norman buildings earlier than 
1066, The case is exactly the same as the familiar fact that, whatever date 
you assign for the passage from Romanesque to Gothic or from Early 
Gothic to Late Gothic, you will find some buildings of the later style before 
the assigned date and some buildings of the earlier style after it. Waltham 
is, I again repeat, a Norman building. 

The Reviewer does not dispute that Eadward the Confessor ‘‘ may have 
introduced” the Norman style, but he holds that the architecture so intro- 
duced must have been “rude and early Norman.” ‘‘ Early Norman” it 
must doubtless have been, but I know of no reason to suppose it was neces- 
sarily “rude.” He quotes the Confessor’s own work at Westminster as an 
example. Now that work consists mainly of the substructure of the dor- 
mitory. No man would expect such a work to display the same finish as 
the interior of the Minster at Waltham. Mr. Scott, in his late admirable 
lecture on the Abbey?, expressly guarded us against inferring from the 
plainness of these portions that the church and other more conspicuous 
buildings of Eadward’s Abbey must have been equally plain. Moreover 
the work itself, though very plain, is not exactly “rude,” considering its 
position. Many of the stones are very fairly wrought. The simplicity of 
the form of the capital is at once explained, if you suppose that they were 
designed from the first to be carved as they have been at various times 
since. I see no reason why this may not have been the case; indeed Ead- 
ward himself was not an unlikely man to go and chip a bit with his own 
hands, while Harold looked after his kingdom. Again, over them is left one 
perfect window of the dormitory itself—perfect, at least, in the sense of 
being quite unmutilated, though it is very much decayed. This, I certainly 
think, had the common form of a Norman window, with the shaft and 
cushion-capital, such as we see at Waltham and everywhere else. Again, 
Mr. Burges told me, from his own knowledge, that fragments of what we 
should commonly call rather late Norman detail were dug up when the 
present stalls in the Abbey were made. Yet there is no evidence at all to 
shew that any choir or nave was rebuilt between the time of Eadward and 
that of the gradual building of the present church. I may add in passing 
that the Reviewer’s notion that Eadward’s church was a mere choir was 
silently refuted by Mr. Scott. He shewed that Eadward’s church had, as 
the Bayeux tapestry represents it, a complete nave, reaching nearly as far 
westward as the present one. ; 

And now what do those who lived when it was standing tell us as to the 
style of Eadward’s church? William of Malmesbury tells us distinctly that 
it was the first example in England of a new style of architecture, and 
moreover that it remained in his own day the great model for imitation in 
that style. The passage is well known, and I quoted it in my Waltham 
tract, but here it is once more :— 
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«In eadem ecclesid die Theophaniz sepultus est, quam ipse illo compositionis genere 
primus in Anglid edificaverat, quod nunc pene cuncti sumptuosis emulantur expensis?.” 


So also Matthew Paris :— 


“Defunctus autem Rex beatissimus in crastino sepultus est Londini in ecclesié 
quam ipse novo compositionis genere construxerat, a quo post multi ecclesias con- 
struentes exemplum adepti opus illud expensis emulabantur sumptuosis*".” 


These are two most valuable passages. They shew that men in those 
days used their eyes, and thought about differences in architecture and 
changes in architecture, just as the Reviewer and I do now. William of 
Malmesbury knew that Eadward’s church was the earliest example in 
England of the style of his own day. Matthew clearly wrote with William’s 
history before him. He keeps William’s main fact, but he alters the tense 
of his comment to adapt it to his own times. In William’s day the church 
of Eadward was still the great model church for founders and architects ; in 
Matthew’s time it was so no longer,—Romanesque had gone out and Gothic 
had come in. Just in the same way the author De Jnventione tells us 
merely that Harold’s church had arches, but the author of the Vita, writing 
in 1205 or later, thinks it necessary to tell us that they were rownd arches®, 
because round arches were no longer the style of his own day. 

Now William of Malmesbury’s History of the Kings goes down to the 
death of Henry I., but he may well have been writing the history of the year 
1066 some years sooner; very likely between 1120 and 1130, just when, 
according to the Reviewer, Waltham nave was being rebuilt in a style 
quite different from that of Harold and Eadward, and compared with which 
Eadward’s work was “rude and earlyt.” William himself thought dif- 
ferently ; in his eyes Eadward’s church was so far from being a “ rude” 
building that it was still the great model of style for the builders of that 
day. I really must place the testimony of William, who doubtless had 
seen it, above that of the Reviewer, who certainly has not. 

ai tb €ued AiBinv undrorpdpor oldas buewvov 
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The fact, I believe, is that we are often led into great mistakes in the archi- 
tectural chronology of the Romanesque period by taking for granted that 
plainer work is necessarily earlier than richer. We do not do this in the 
case of any of the Gothic styles, and I do not see any reason why we should 
apply another law to Romanesque. A plainer Early English, Decorated, 
or Perpendicular building is very often later than a richer one. Why may: 
not the same be the case with a plainer Norman one? In the other cases 





4 i, 385, Hist. Soc. Ed. * A. 1066. 

s That is, accepting Mr. James Parker's most happy emendation of “ hemicycliis,” - 
for the hopeless “ emicidiis.” See Essex Transactions, p. 9, and Addenda. 

‘ We may feel sure that William wrote this before the present nave of Malmes- - 
bury or anything like it was built. 1 believe that nave, or perhaps rather the choir 
belonging to it, was begun in 1135. 
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we allow for differences in taste and circumstances; in fixing the date we 
do not merely look to the amount of ornament, but we examine whether 
there is any real advance in principle. But, as Dr. Whewell observes, 
most cogently and most appropriately to our case*, what we arbitrarily call 
early and late Norman differ only as plainer and richer work of the same 
style. I of course mean so long as it is strictly Romanesque work, with- 
out any Transitional tendencies. As long as the square section predominates 
and the ornament is merely cut on the surface, there is no difference in 
principle between the plainest and the richest Norman work. 

Again, we should in these inquiries bear in mind that it is clear that, 
throughout the Romanesque period, large churches were commonly made 
plainer than small ones. The reason is, I think, obvious. The Romanesque 
style has the power, beyond all others, of dispensing with all ornament, and 
still retaining, or rather by that very fact of heightening, its grandeur. 
A Gothic nave as plain as Leominster would be hardly tolerable. Yet in 
Romanesque it is perfectly satisfactory. But of course thus to dispense 
with ornament requires the massive proportions of a great minster. It will 
not do in a little parish church. All our richest examples of Norman work 
are found in quite small buildings. Iffley, of course, is a very late example 
of pure Norman, but no contemporary Cathedral or Abbey has its lantern 
arches like those of Iffey. It would, I think, be intolerable if it had. Ely 
. and Peterborough-re very plain ; St. Albans, the largest of all, is also the 

plainest of all. ; 

Again, we have too commonly fallen into the way of assuming that 
England must have been behind Normandy in the arts in the eleventh 
century. I know of absolutely no reason for thinking so. It is clear that 
about the middle of the eleventh century architecture made great advances 
in England, Normandy, and elsewhere. If work of an earlier date is un- 

_frequent in England, it is, I imagine, no more frequent in Normandy. I 
see no reason why this movement should not have been common to both 
countries, just like the great Gothic movement somewhat more than a 
century later. We do not say that England borrowed Gcthic from France 
or France from England; we call the movement common to both countries 
with certain national diversities in each. So it probably was with the 
introduction of the Norman style; eve. if Eadward at first copied buildings 
in Normandy, English Norman soon made for itself a character of its own in 
“such distinctive features as the -huge round pillars which are unknown, or 
nearly so, abroad. I know of no reason at all for thinking that the country- 
men of Harold were less civilized than the countrymen of William. The 
* testimony of William of Malmesbury is of less value on such a point, where 
_ his Norman prejudices came in, than as to the fact of the style of West- 
minster Abbey. But his well-known comparison of the English and the 
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Normans, after all, only shews that the Normans after the Conquest built 
bigger houses than the English’. In some arts undoubtedly * the English 
excelled the Normans, and I know not why they may not have been their 
equals in architecture. In fact the Normans did not themselves shine in 
the arts of peace; they rather shewed their wisdom in drawing foreigners 
like Lanfranc and Anselm from other lands. “ Norman®*” architecture may 
very likely owe quite as much to English as to Norman artists, and very 
likely English and Normans alike may have been fellow-scholars of some 
unknown and inventive strangers. 

Now, if we remember the force of these three arguments, they will bear 
considerably on the Waltham question. Dr. Whewell, unlike the Reviewer, 
quotes Waltham as an example of early Norman, “ very plain and massive.” 
At all events, the few and effective ornaments it contains are mere surface 
decorations of a square section. Again, Waltham is really not a large 
church ; its grand composition gives it a greater effect of size than belongs 
to its real dimensions. Now that it is being practically tested with a 
view to “church accommodation,” this stately nave is found to be prac- 
tically smaller than many a common parish church. Its length is about 
100 feet; just the length of the proportionally very long nave and very 
short chancel of my own little parish church of St. Mellons. But the nave 
of St. Alban’s measures 250 feet, if not more than that. Hence we find 
Waltham possessing an allowance of ornament between that of the greatest 
and of the smallest churches. Finally, why should not a building of 1060 
have been like Waltham? Westminster, we have seen, was, in William of 
Malmesbury’s time, still the model of Norman work; Westminster, as 
being clearly much larger than Waltham, may not unlikely have been 
plainer, but it cannot have differed essentially in style. It was consecrated 
five years later than Waltham, but, as a much larger building, it may have 
been begun some years earlier, which would explain William’s expression 
about Eadward being the first to build in the new style, without at all com- 
promising the claims of Harold and Waltham. 

Now as to the examples which the Reviewer quotes from various churches 
ranging from 1083 to about 1130. Some of them appear to me very 
much in advance of the Waltham work. The views he gives of the 





y “ Parve et abjectee domus” of the English, “ampla et superba sdificia,” “ingentia 
wdificia” of the Normans. No one supposes that the English were such castle-builders 
as the Normans. ; 

* See Ord. Vit. (p. 507 Duchesne) for the wonders which the English gold work. 
manship excited in France. (See Dr. Vaughan’s Revolution of English History, p. 344.) 
Harold’s own gifts to Waltham were of the most splendid and costly kind. 

* The name Norman of course proves nothing. Mr. Rickman called the style 
Norman because it was prevalent in England under what the common tables of kings 
call “the Norman line.” Not that the name is a bad one; the style, excepting the 
few examples of Eadward’s reign, is peculiar to Normandy and to England under her 
Norman rulers. 
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“ voussoirs of the choir” at St. Bartholomew’s, and the pillar from Durham, 
are much more advanced ; they are not only richer, which the Durham one 
clearly is, but also more advanced in principle ; there is not the same sternly 
square section about the arches as there is at Waltham. Of “the glorious 
choir of Conrad at Canterbury, 1110—1130,” the Reviewer gives no illus- 
trations, but several views are given by Professor Willis”, all of which 
shew work, to my mind, incomparably more advanced than anything at 
Waltham except the insertions of 1177. 

This leads me to another question, namely as to the use of the axe and 
chisel. It has been inferred from a well-known passage of Gervase that 
the use of the chisel was not known till late in the twelfth century. It 
does not seem to me that this necessarily follows from the words of the 
author. He says,— 

“Tn capitellis veteribus opus erat planum, in novis sculptura subtilis. .... Ibi arcus 
et cetera omnia plana, utpote sculpta secure et non scisello, hic in omnibus fere 
sculptura idonea °.” 

At the utmost this only denies the use of the chisel in one particular 
building, and moreover it strikes me that Gervase is speaking principally 
of the piers and pier-arches. But Professor Willis observes that “ the axe 
is not quite so rude a weapon in the hands of a mason as it might appear 
at first sight.” Certainly, if it could produce anything so elaborate as 
some of the work at Canterbury®, it could produce something far surpass- 
ing anything that I attribute to Harold at Waltham. 

On the other hand, there is a well-known work rather later than 
Waltham, namely the Conqueror’s Chapel in the Tower of London. This 
is on the whole plainer than Waltham, as we might expect the Chapel of a 
fortress to be plainer than a Minster. But as far as I remember it, the 
work is not “rude,” though plain, and the capitals and their abaci are 
much richer than those at Waltham. Even at St. Alban’s, the plainest of 
all churches, where there is any distinctively Norman stonework, it did not 
strike me as particularly rude. Of course I do not count either the brick- 
work or the balusters, which last seem to have been used up again or pre- 
pared for an earlier church than the present. I suspect that the great change 
introduced by the Normans was more an increase in the size of buildings 
than anything else. In Scotland, in Wales, and still more in Ireland, the 
custom of building churches on the scale of Winchester or St. Alban’s 
was never introduced at all. But the smaller size of the buildings is by no 
means always accompanied by any inferiority in workmanship. 

On the whole, then, I still do not see architectural evidence enough to 
upset the historical presumption that Harold’s church was not essentially 
rebuilt. The contemporary church of Westminster remained a model of 
art down to the time to which the Reviewer attributes the building of 
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Waltham. The examples of this last date which he cites are clearly more 
advanced in style than the Waltham work. The only historical evidence 
he cites against me is a passage so utterly corrupt that it can prove 
nothing. These arguments lead me to think that the laws of architectural 
chronology do not forbid us to attribute at least the greater part of the 
existing work to the time of Harold. On the other hand, I find, in the four 
western bays of the north clerestory, and in the small remaining part of the 
south transept, signs of alteration of a later date than any spoken of by the 
Reviewer, namely contemporary with the change of foundation in 1177. 

I have then little doubt that the piers and arches, shown as they are to be 
all of one piece by that unique and characteristic chevron, which I never saw 
or heard of elsewhere, are the unaltered work of King Harold, That there 
is some work of Henry II.’s time, I feel as little doubt. As for the 
triforium and the remaining portion of the clerestory, I have myself no 
difficulty in accepting them as Harold’s work also; but, as they are 
perhaps a trifle more advanced in principle, having a bead where the 
section below is perfectly square, I am willing to surrender them, if I can 
thus bring myself and the Reviewer to an agreement. In proposing this I 
feel that I am yielding a good deal, but my evidence will perhaps bear it. 
Both the Waltham writers write as if Harold’s church still existed. Now 
the pier-arches are the most important feature of a church, and that which, 
more than anything else, determines its character. If Harold’s pier-arches 
remained, even with a later triforium and clerestory, it was not a new 
church, it was Harold’s church with some, though extensive alterations. 
The sentiment of the original building was not destroyed. At the same 
time, in offering this, I feel that I am offering a great deal for the sake of 
peace. For my own part, I am quite ready to believe that all the Ro- 
manesyue work is Harold’s, except the parts which are clearly insertions 
of Henry II.’s time. 

I have now only to make two remarks, neither of which have to do with 
the date of the Romanesque church. The Reviewer, in his note at the 
end of the article, quotes the passage from Matthew Paris about the dedi- 
cation in 1242, on which I had made some remarks in my original tract ‘. 
This passage speaks of a consecration of the “ Ecclesia Conventualis Cano- 
nicorum de Waltham ;” which implies a rebuilding of the choir, I suspect 
that it is not hard to get at the history of this. Waltham was a church 
at once conventual and parochial, a class to which I have given special 
attention, as some of your readers may possibly know from various essays 
scattered up and down the Archeologia Cambrensis, the Somersetshire Ar- 
cheeological Proceedings, the Ecclesiologist, and the Archeological Journal. 
In such cases the convent and the parish very frequently quarrelled, and cut 
the church in two, the monks keeping the eastern, and the parish the western 
part. Mr. Petit, in the Archeological Proceedings at Norwich, has fully 
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illustrated this curious process in the case of Wymondham, I have myself 
done so in the case of Dunster*. Here the monks took the eastern 
limb for their choir, the parish took the western limb, and made in it a 
complete church with nave, choir, and presbytery, all west of the central 
tower, which remained void between the two, forming a sort of antechapel 
to the monks’ choir. You also doubtless remember St. Cuthberht’s screen 
at St. Alban’s, which a very little thought will shew, was not a mere 
roodscreen, but the reredos of the high altar of the parish church. 
It has not the single central door of a roodscreen, with, it may be, a 
subsidiary altar on each side. It is the genuine reredos of a high altar, 
with the altar in the middle, and a door on each side. The true rood- 
screen of the monks’ choir stood, I doubt not, a little to the east of it®. 
So at Waltham it is easy to see that the wall which blocks the west lan- 
tern-arch, the present east wall of the church, has for its lower portion 
such a reredos as at St. Alban’s, with the doorways on each side of the 
altar. This was the reredos of the parish church, i.e. the architectural 
nave; probably some dispute occurred, which led the monks, in 1242, to 
build a new and longer choir, which should be their undisputed pos- 
session, the ‘‘ Ecclesia Conventualis Canonicorum de Waltham,” very likely 
leaving the square of the central tower empty, as at Dunster. This agrees 
with the fact that the central tower was not destroyed with the monks’ 
choir, but fell down a little later. 

My other remark is simply this, The existing part of the church is now 
undergoing a careful, and, as far as I could judge, in its present state, strictly 
conservative repair. The third of May, 1860, will be the eight hundredth 
anniversary of the consecration of Harold’s church. Such a day would be 
well chosen not only for reopening the restored nave, but for laying the first 
stone of a rebuilt choir. The needs of the parish and the proportions of the 
building alike demand it. And in these days of Alfred jubilees, Wallace 
testimonials, Llwelyn testimonials, and (one blushes to speak of him in com- 
pany even with the Scot and the Welshman) statues of the Angevin tyrant 
Richard, one may be forgiven for suggesting such a memorial, the noblest 
that could be thought of, for the last of our native kings. The church of 
Battle, the monument of the invader’s triumph, has perished; but Waltham, 
the free gift of Harold’s bounty and wisdom, still survives, however muti- 
lated. To restore to its ancient dignity and fair proportions the Collegiate— 
better still the Cathedral—Church of Waltham Holy Cross would be a fitting 
tribute from a land which in the course of ages has won back the name 
and laws and tongue of which its founder was the hero and the martyr. 

I now retire from all controversy on the subject, unless a visit to Caen or 








& Somersetshire Proceedings for 1855. 

4 This must not be confused with the presbytery screen east of the choir, which 
clearly existed at St. Alban’s, as well as at St. David’s. This last was across the 
eastern arch of the tower. 
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elsewhere, should supply me with evidence, either to confirm or to modify 
my present views as to Waltham. I am, &c. 
Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
Oxford, December 13, 1859. 





MR. SCOTT’S LETTER TO MR. FREEMAN. 
© Hampstead Heath, Oct. 6, 1859. 

My pear Freeman,—Having just visited and carefully examined Walt- 
ham Abbey Church, and endeavoured to form an opinion on the alleged 
difference of date between the two eastern bays and the remainder of the 
nave, I will give you my impressions on this question, without however bind- 
ing myself too absolutely to their correctness in every detail, because I see, 
on looking again at the GentLeman’s Macazing, that there was one or 
two minor points noted there which I omitted to examine into so minutely 
as if I had at the moment recollected them. In the first place, there is 
clearly a difference in design between the two eastern bays and the re- 
mainder, e. g. the round pillar has not, as the others, vaulting shafts attached 
to it towards the aisle; the billet-mould is omitted from the back of the 
label to the triforium, the spandril wall overhanging so as to be flush with 
the face of the label; the clerestory arches are supported by single pillars, 
(round and octagonal,) instead of by clustered pillars; and finally the cle- 
restory windows are eight inches narrower than the others. These dif- 
ferences, (as above stated,) apply to the south side; the differences on the 
north side will require separate notice. 7 

Now the question is, whether the differences of design which I have 
specified imply a difference of age? I confess I cannot see that they do. 
The details appear to me to be nearly or quite identical, and if a bay of 
each (i.e. of the eastern and western portion of the south side) were drawn 
out, I would defy the most practised architectural antiquary to say which 
was the earliest; nor do I see any difference in the mode of workmanship. 
I could not see any want of continuity in the courses in the lower parts, 
and in the clerestory I most carefully looked into this and find them to be 
continuous and indicating no stoppage or junction in the work. I do find, 
however, that there has been a tremendous settlement of the second pier 
from the east, by which that pier has been in consequence patched up with 
new stone, probably several times, and timber ties inserted at more than 
one level. I further find proofs that, owing to this settlement, the clere- 
story of the two eastern bays (south side) has been taken down as far as 
the springing of the window-arches and re-set. This is clearly marked out 
by the upper part of the work being straightened and the lower left in its 
bulged state,—the upper set upright (or more nearly so) while the lower 
overhangs considerably. I examined the soffit of the passage in the clere- 
story in which the line of junction would be seen in the pier between the 
second and third bays, had there been a junction in the work, but there is 
none whatever where the writer’s theory would demand it, the impressions 
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of the centering boards being continuous. At the eastern side of this pier, 
however, there is a junction, simply owing to the eastern clerestory arches 
having been rebuilt as before stated. 

The break or “jump” in the string below the clerestory windows is not 
owing to a junction in the work, but to an attempt to rectify the displace- 
ment caused by the settlement. The courses over it are continuous across 
the pier between the second and third bays, and on levelling the string 
below the clerestory windows I find that, though greatly depressed when 
the settlement has taken place, the eastern and western parts are so nearly 
on a level as to shew that they were originally continuous. 

On the north side the case is different. The original differences between 
the two eastern bays and the rest were probably the same as on the south 
side, but here it is clear that all the western bays of the clerestory have, for 
some reason or another, been rebuilt from the string-course or roof-weather- 
ing over the aisle roof upwards, and its design entirely altered, as shewn in 
the sketches in the GentteMAN’s MaGazinz. Below the clerestory, how- 
ever, I see no indications of difference of date between the eastern and 
western bays. It is simply a case of rebuilding a clerestory, and the work 
so re-constructed is of the age of Henry II., and consequently does not 
affect the general question in the slightest degree one way or the other. 

I may here mention that the sketches given of the interior of the clere- 
story windows are calculated to mislead; that marked “later” is a part of 
the rebuilt clerestory on the north side, while that marked “ earlier” is not, 
as any one wollld naturally have supposed, a part of one of the eastern 
bays, which the writer considers to be earlier, but a part of one of the 
western bays on the south side, which, though J hold it to be of the same 
age with the eastern bays, it is his special object to shew to be later; and 
even the external drawings of the windows do not shew those on the south 
aisle where the real question lies, but those on the north side where the 
western ones have been so evidently rebuilt. 

The existence of the corbel-table to the eastern and not to the other bays 
is simply caused by a difference in the modern roofs, which has led to one 
being taken off and the other left on. Of the cause of the difference be- 
tween the eastern and western bays, I cannot give an opinion ; possibly the 
former may, as in very many instances, have been a part of the choir, 
rather than the nave, or they may have had some reason for making a dif- 
ference immediately in front of the rood-screen ; but, however this may be, 
I have failed to discover in it an indication of difference of date. 

I wish what I have said to be taken only as applying to this particular 
question, as I do not see its bearing upon the question of the actual age of 
the nave, on which I offer no opinion. 





I remain, my dear Freeman, 


Very truly yours, 
E. A. Freeman, Esq. Grorce GitBert Scorr. 
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WALTHAM ABBEY. 


Mr. Ursan,—As the date of Waltham Abbey is being so fully elucidated 
in your Magazine, the following observations which I have made during 
the progress of the works may, perhaps, not be unacceptable. 

The walls are constructed of two ashlar faces, with a rubble filling-in 
composed of flints and irregular pieces of stone. It is but just to say that 
this rubble is much better than what is generally found in Norman build- 
ings, the joints of the ashlar are also much closer, and, indeed, the work has 
been executed in a very superior manner. All the stone appears to have 
been worked or carved on the ground before being fixed; thus each 
chevron of the zigzag ornament is contained in a single voussoir, and 
according to the length of the voussoirs, so 
do the zigzags vary. The columns with spiral 
indentations are constructed in a similar man- 
ner: thus the circumference of the column was 
divided into a number of parts of equal size ; 
this gave the plan of the stone ashlaring; all 
the courses were of equal height, and across 
the face of each stone the workman cut a-diagonal sinking, which joined 
on to a similar diagonal sinking placed in exactly the same position on the 
face of the stone immediately above or below; thus nothing was more 
easy than to put together this pillar which at first sight appears to be a 
rather complicated piece of work. 

The foundations of the pillars, which are the only parts of the work 
below the surface I have had an opportunity of examining, are composed 
of very large coarse rubble, extending to the depth of about 7 feet 6 inches 
below the ashlar of the base; they project about 2 feet beyond the line 
of the base. 

In several cases, more especially in the third pillar from the east end, 
the builders stopped at a bed of about 6 or 8 inches above the gravel, in- 
stead of going right down; the consequence has been that, interments 
having taken place close to these foundations, the earth has been squeezed 
out, and cracks and settlements have been the result. 

At the time the works of the Decorated style were going on, stone being 
very scarce in that part of the country, the architects stripped every avail- 
able portion of the interior, and even some portions of the exterior, of their 
ashlar facing, making up the surface of the walls with flint rubble. Thus 
the vaulting of the aisles having pushed out the aisle walls, and become 
ruinous, it was forthwith demolished, and the engaged columns and the 
whole of the ashlar of the lower part of the walls up to the window-string 
was removed. The same thing occurred in the triforium, where not only all 
the filling-in was removed, but even the ornamented string upon which the 
columns stood, and which dobtless went well through the wall, was taken 
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away as far as practicable, and -an imitation string made in cement: of 
course the stone string remains at the base of the attached triforium pillars, 
where it was not safe to abstract it. 

I might also add that no trace of the gilt embossed brass has been dis- 
covered, either on the capitals or on other parts. 

At the same time, I should wish to call your attention to one fact, 
namely, the almost total absence of what is called the hollow moulding in 
any of the older work of this church ; it being a moulding which would be 
very difficult, if not impossible, to work with an axe parallel to the curved 
line of a voussoir. It does occur, indeed, in one place in the Abbey, viz. in 
the east arch of the south aisle which led into the transept, but there the 
columns which support it slightly differ from the others, and look very like 
an insertion*. The eastern face of this wall is coated with ashlar, while its 
continuation, which forms the eastern wall of the Lady-chapel, has no casing 
at all, but shows the rubble. The window in this latter portion is also dif- 
ferent from those in the aisles, being one foot longer, and having the hollow 
moulding to relieve the bowtell in the voussoirs. It has struck me whether 
it is possible that the early church could have ended at this point, and 
whether at some future period the arch above-mentioned was either cut 
through the wall, or very much repaired when the rest of the transepts were 
added. Indeed, some alterations evidently took place at the eastern end of 
the nave, for the two easternmost pier-arches of the south aisle and the 
easternmost one of the north aisle have their interior archivolts very much 
more elaborate and richer than those of the other arches, looking very 
much as if they had been repaired or rebuilt at a subsequent period. As 
this part of the church will shortly be relieved of its whitewash, there will 
consequently be greater facility for examination, and should any new facts 
come out, I shall hope to have the honour to communicate them to you. 
I should mention that I do not observe the setting back of the wall over 
the pier-arches indicated by the red lines in the plate of your last number ; 
I only detect it in the spandril between the two easternmost arches of the 
aouth aisle. 

In the west wall the columns of the great west window have been dis- 
covered: they are within one foot from the angle, the window consequently, 
if one composition, must have been of great width. I had the stones above 
the capitals removed, to find, if possible, traces of the arch, but without re- 
sult ; at the same time, I do not think the head could have been square, for 
there are certain indications of the line of the back of the first two or three 
voussoirs. If the window was one composition, the arch would have 
gone far higher than the present ceiling, or, indeed, than the ancient Nor- 
man ceiling. In all probability, however, the Decorated architects put on 
a roof of their own, for Farmer, who wrote in 1734, when mentioning the 
new ceiling then just put up, says, ‘“‘The same formerly seemed, by the 
manner of building with a high roof, more like a barn than the house of 
God.” Upon a careful examination of the west wall, I can detect no traces 





* A reference to your last number shows this moulding in the choir-arches of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, Smithfield, and in immediate conjunction with a square-edged, unorna- 
mented archivolt, a fact which would seem to prove that the presence of ornament is 
hardly to be taken asa criterion of date. Again, the apsidal arches of the same church 
are quite plain ; in all probability they, as well as the inner order of the choir-arches, 
were decorated with painting perhaps in much the same manner as we still see in the 
cloister of St. Aubin, at Angers. 
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at all of the window-arch over the present ceiling, and am inclined to think 
that when the parishioners built the tower in Philip and Mary’s reign, they 
destroyed the west gable, and took down the west window-arch to the 
springing ; and having likewise got rid of the mullions and tracery, they 
started fair with their tower-wall upon the cill of the window, the wall 
being in that place four feet thick, As for the holes for the beams, and 
the chase for the lead, which the reviewer thinks to be the remains of the 
original flat roof; upon a careful examination they turn out to be nothing 
more than the preparations for the rafters and gutter of the hipping the 
Decorated roof when the tower was built, for had the roof not have been 
hipped, it would have interfered with the tower window. 

. The head of the western door was discovered in its original place, having 
hitherto been concealed by the gallery; it is of the same age as the door 


itself. 
A winding staircase, entered by a four-centred door, was also found at 


the west end of the Lady-chapel, close to the Norman south entrance: it 
evidently led up to a chamber above the porch; this chamber, or perhaps 
one replacing it, is shewn in some of the old prints. 

In the course of the necessary digging, some pieces of stained glass were 
turned up; they belonged, for the most part, to the Decorated period. 

Traces of painting appeared as the whitewash was removed, but it all 
belonged to the Decorated period, as was proved by the lines going over 
parts where the Norman work had been cut away. 

The hollows of the chevrons were coloured black, and the flat parts of 
the voussoirs were left in red, while the walls were, for the most part, 
covered by the imitation stone ornament in red lines. There were remains 
of pictures in the flat parts of the westernmost piers, where the Norman 
arches had been cut away and the surface plastered, but they were so utterly 
gone, that nothing whatever could be made of them. The third pillar from 
the east end on the south side, which is covered with zigzags, had had these 
zigzags filled up with plaster and the surface made smooth, and upon it 
three figures under canopies had been drawn, facing respectively the east, 
north, and west; the south side, being occupied by the column for the 
vaulting, had no figure. One of the canopies was tolerably perfect, but the 
rest was entirely gone, a few detached lines alone shewing what had once 
been there. 

A very curious matrix of a small brass was inserted in the surface of the 
fourth pillar from the east end. As far as could be ascertained, the com- 
position represented a man and his wife in adoration before the cross of 
Waltham, supported by angels.—I am, &e. W. Buross. 


P.S. I should mention that none of the Norman windows shew any pre- 
paration for glass, the splayed jamb going right up to the external chamfer. 
In all probability wooden frames were made to fit in tightly, and secured 
by interior holdfasts; of course one edge of these wooden frames would 
have to be chamfered to fit into the sloping jambs, and upon the inside 
surface would be fixed the necessary iron-work for the glass, as at Salis- 
bury, Canterbury, and other places. 


Gent. Mag. Vor. CCVIIT. L* 











The Marvellous Adventures and Rare 
Conceits of Master Tyll Owlglass. Newly 
collected, chronicled, and set forth in our 
English Tongue. By Kennetu R. H. 
Macxenziz, F.S.A. And adorned with 
many most diverting and cunning Devices. 
By AtFreD CrowQuitt. (London: Triib- 
ner and Co.) 

If our readers will only picture to them- 
selves a “ Joe Miller” existing in Germany 
some three centuries ago, and the whole of 
its jokes, good, bad, and indifferent—-some 
of them rather heavy too—heaped upon the 
shoulders of one unlucky, mischievous, 
ever-wandering wight, they may be able 
to form a pretty correct idea of the “ Ad- 
ventures of Uhlenspiegel ;” a name which, 
in Ben Jonson’s day, was incorrectly ren- 
dered in English as Howleglass, but which 
Mr. Mackenzie now introduces to his fel- 
low-countrymen under the more correct 
form of “ Owlglass,” the man “ who held 
up his mirror for fools to look in.” 

The book itself was written in the six- 
teenth century, by one Thomas Murner, a 
Franciscan friar ; of whom little is known 
beyond the fact that, on a visit to this 
country in 1523, he experienced, in the 
form of a substantial present of money, 
the liberality of Henry VIII., and that, 
like his royal patron, he was a determined 
antagonist of Martin Luther ; in opposition 
to whose doctrines he wrote, in addition 
to several others, a dull and now all-but- 
forgotten book. 

The wit of the present work (through 
which his name is, and long will continue 
to be, remembered throughout all Ger- 
many) is, as already hinted, of a diversified 
kind; occasionally keen and trenchant, 
and yet sometimes, though perhaps rarely, 
sinking below humour or drollery, desti- 
tute of edge, and absolutely dull. Hallam, 
in his “ Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe,” (vol. i. p. 235,) has spoken in 
commendation of the book; and Carlyle, 
no bad judge in such a case, cites another 
critic’s opinion, as one in which he himself 
coincides, that it “ abounds in inventive 
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humour, in rough merriment, and broad 
drollery, not without a keen, rugged 
shrewdness of insight; which properties 
must have made it irresistibly captivating 
to the popular sense; and, with all its fan- 
tastic extravagancies and roguish crotchets, 
in many points instructive.” 

The work, however, is not wholly a fic- 
tion. In the fourteenth century, to a cer- 
tainty, there lived a veritable Uhlenspiegel ; 
and even at the presert day, at a place 
called M@llen, in Brunswick, his gravestone 
(more than once renewed, no doubt) is still 
pointed out. This Uhlenspiegel not im- 
probably was known in his day as a 
practical joker far and wide, and perhaps 
as a rather loose and unprincipled cha- 
racter to boot. His name being at once 
so curious and so significant, and the me- 
mory of his merry pranks and escapades 
still surviving, Murner seems to have 
dealt with him in pretty much the same 
spirit in which our own greatest novelist 
has since dealt with the name and doings 
of a hero of a somewhat lower type, “ Jona- 
than Wild the Great.” 

Mr. Mackenzie’s translation is at once 
racy and careful, and his management of 
the book throughout deserves our highest 
praise. His Preface and Appendixes are 
replete with curious matter, and there is 
no question, we think, that could possibly 
occur to the most enquiring reader which 
would not find its solution here. His 
coadjutor, too, Mr. “ Crowquill,” has not 
been a whit behind in doing his utmost to 
set off the volume to the best advantage ; 
the woodcuts are quaint and humourous, 
and the coloured engravings are of con- 
siderable merit as works of art. The 
paper, too,—of the genus cream-coloured, 
if we mistake not,—the type, and the 
handsome cloth and board binding in blue 
and gold, each contribute their quota to- 
wards recommending Mr. Mackenzie’s 
work as at once a welcome accession to 
our lighter literature, and a very hand- 
some livre de luxe. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


THe return of the Christmas season 
brings with it year by year an intima- 
tion of its approach in a batch of books 
from the house of Old Newbery, of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, whose present suc- 
cessors, Messrs. Griffith and Farran, are 
worthily treading in the same steps in 
providing amusing publications for the 
young. The first that we put our hands 
upon is,— 

Will Weatherhelm; or, The Yarn of 
an old Sailor about his early Life and 
Adventures, By Witilam H, G. Kina- 
s8ToN.—Having run away from a comfort- 
able home to go to sea, Will Weatherhelm, 
or, more properly speaking, Willand We- 
therholm, goes through more danger and 
suffering than we have time to tell. His 
hair-breadth escapes are too many for 
us to remember, much less to recount; 
and, therefore, we leave the exciting his- 
tory of them for our young readers to 
make acquaintance with through the hero’s 
own narrative. It will be considered, 
doubtless, a great recommendation to the 
said hero that he finished his naval career 
by losing an arm in the battle of Trafal- 
gar. Mr. George Thomas supplies the 
volume with some very good illustrations. 

Next comes a volume of travels under 
the title of Frank and Andrea ; or, Forest 
Life in the Island of Sardinia, By ALFRED 
Exiwers.—This story describes the adven- 
tures which befell two youthful travellers, 
some five-and-twenty or thirty years ago, 
during a journey through the interior of 
the Island of Sardinia. The incidents are 
almost as romantic as those of that most 
popular drama of juvenile theatricals, 
“ The Miller and his Men ;” but the author 
assures us that his tale is no “mere fic- 
tion ;” that it does not even exaggerate 
the perils to which the traveller was ex- 
posed who ventured into Sardinian wilds 
at the period of which he writes. Our 
boyish friends will be delighted with the 
“plucky” young Englishman, Frank Leigh, 
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who is the hero of the book. The little 
work has several illustrations by Mr. R. 
Dudley. 

Descending lower in the scale for which 
this house so bountifully provides, we 
reach— 

Tuppy; or, The Autobiography of a Don- 
key, in which the quadruped relates its 
birth, education, wilfulness, and disasters. 
Born of a respectable family, Tuppy was 
early taken notice of by his young mis- 
tress, who taught him various branches of 
assinine education and accomplishments, 
but did not altogether succeed in eradi- 
cating his natural wilfulness of disposition : 
so one day he took it into his head to 
run off, and was captured by a coster- 
monger, who gave him plenty of hard 
work and but little to eat. For more than 
three years he served this hard task- 
master, until one day his young mistress 
saw him in his state of distress in Regent- 
street, and had his new master taken off 
to Marlborough-street for theft. Restored 
to his old home, Tuppy had time to con- 
sider his ways, and has written this work 
specially for the edification of all other 
young donkeys—whether bipedal or quad- 
ru . 
Blind-Man’s Holiday ; or, Short Tales 
Sor the Nursery, is a book we can strongly 
recommend for reading aloud these long 
evenings to children of seven or eight years 
of age. The four illustrations, by John 
Absolon, will be well looked at, and all 
their beauties. discovered. 

Last of all, we reach Funny Fables for 
Little Folks, By Franors FREELING 
Broperir.—This lady, as perhaps our 
readers are aware, is daughter of Thomas 
Hood, who sung so fervently on philan- 
thropic subjects, before it was the fashion 
to patronise them. And the volume is 
illustrated by numerous woodcuts from 
designs by her brother, Thomas Hood, jun. 
We will not attempt any criticism, but 
will content ourselves with recommending 
it as a present that either children or 
grandchildren will gratefully receive. 


[Numerous Notices of Books are in type, but deferred to next month. ] 


Gent. Maa. Vou. CCVIII. 
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Tue Hon. MountstuarT ELPHINSTONE. 


Nov. 20. At his residence, Hookward 
Park, near Limpsfield, Surrey, aged 81, 
the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone. 

This remarkable man was the fourth son 
of John, eleventh Lord Elphinstone, by 
Anne, daughter of James, third Lord 
Ruthven, (by Anne, daughter of James, 
second Earl of Bute). 

John de Elphinstone is witness to a 
charter of Gilbert de Haya to the abbacy 
of Coupar, a.D. 1250; and his descendant, 
Sir Alexander Elphinstone, was created, 
in 1509, Baron Elphinstone in Stirling- 
shire, and was killed, with James IV., at 
the fatal battle of Flodden, in Northumber- 
land. To this noble Scottish race belonged 
the subject of the present sketch. 

Born in 1778, he arrived as early as 
1796 in that country which was de- 
tined to be the scene for the exercise of 
his great abilities; and his friend and 
fellow-labourer, Sir John Malcolm, said 
of him at the close of his public career, 
more than thirty years afterwards, on the 
night of a great gathering at Bombay to 
bid Mr. Elphinstone God-speed back to 
his native land, that, from the day he 
(Malcolm) met him a stripling on the 
beach, to that hour, (and the interval 
were most eventful years in the history 
of British India,) Mr. Elphinstone had 
performed a distinguished part in every 
great political event that had come to 
pass. Of such a career our limits will not 
allow us to do more than speak of the most 
striking incidents, 

In 1801 he was appointed an Attaché to 
the Residency at Poonah, then the most 
important embassy under the Governor 
General of India: and on General Wel- 
lesley’s visiting that court, he asked the 
Resident. to “ give him young Elphinstone.” 


This was declined, but illness soon after 
obliging Sir John Malcolm to absent him- 
self from the office of interpreter to the 
General, Mr. Elphinstone was nominated to 
this post, and occupied it during the cam- 
paign that followed, and which exhibited to 
the world the transcendent military talents 
with which the first Duke of Wellington 
was gifted; and as they who knew Mr. 
Elphinstone well could not fail to observe 
how highly he estimated military fame, it 
may be believed that he valued—as Ney 
did the well-known greeting of Ais great 
master on the retreat from Moscow—the 
words addressed by “ the Duke” to Elphin- 
stone after witnessing his conduct on the 
battle-field, “ You have mistaken your pro- 
fession, you onght to have been a soldier.” 

Passing over the efficient manner in which 
Mr. Elphinstone executed the peaceful but 
important duty which next devolved upon 
him as the British Representative at the 
courtsof the Rajas of Berar andof Scindiah, 
we find him on the 13th of October, 1808, 
leaving Delhi as the first British envoy to 
the King of Caubul. “From the embassy 
of General Gardanne to Persia, and other 
circumstances, it appeared as if the French 
intended to carry the war into Asia, and 
it was thought expedient by the British 
Government in India to send a mission to 
the King of Caubul;” and, adds Mr. El- 
phinstone, “I was ordered on that duty.” 
As this unfortunate monarch was soon after 
dethroned, the principal object of the mis- 
sion failed ; but Mr. Elphinstone published, 
on his return to India, a work entitled 
“Account of the Kingdom of Caubul,” 
then a terra incognita to the English; 
but the travels of Sir Alexander Burnes, 
and our national disasters in that country, 
having afterwards drawn the attention of 
the British public to those regions, a third 
edition of the work was called for thirty 
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years after it was written, and its author 
thus “acquired considerable literary re- 
putation.” 

In 1810, Mr. Elphinstone returned to 
Poona as Political Resident, and “ there,” 
says a recent writer, “for eight years he 
conducted the British relations with the 
faithless, subtle, intriguing ruler of the 
Mahrattas in a manner which, for able 
statesmanship, has never been surpassed ;” 
and at the close of that period, this ruler, 
on the pretext of co-operating with the 
British Government in exterminating the 
hordes of robbers who then desolated India, 
collected large levies which, as the event 
proved, were really destined to act against 
his ally, the English, the predetermined 
declaration of war being the assassina- 
tion of the British Representative at his 
Court. Although fully informed of the 
violence meditated against his own person, 
Mr. Elphinstone preserved his equanimity 
at the head of his domestic circle, at the Re- 
sidency, till the danger became so imminent 
as to oblige him to announce that all must 
seek the British camp, distant about four 
miles; which, by following a circuitous route 
and thus placing a river between himself and 
those who were to destroy him, he reached 
in safety: and the battle of Kirkee com- 
menced. Meantime, the Residency was 
wrapped in flames, but the Resident was 
at the side of the British Commander, and, 
as “An Eye-witness at the Battle of Kirkee” 
lately told the British public, “no doubt 
it was to the master-mind of Mr. Elphin- 
stone that our success on that day is 
mainly to be attributed.” By these and 
other acts of perfidy and violence, the 
Peshwah (Bajee Row) obliged the British 
Government to drive him from his throne, 
and to conquer his dominions. The go- 
vernment of those dominions was entrusted 
to Mr. Elphinstone, and, as a correspondent 
of the “ Times” observes, he is the only man 
in the whole range of history, who, having 
been the chief instrument in subverting a 
Government, and substituting a foreign 
yoke for the rule of one to whom his 
subjects were bound by the ties of religion 
as well as of patriotism, succeeded never- 
theless in winning the respect, admiration, 
and love of ali classes of those subjects, 
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and whenever they spoke of him among 
themselves, they designated him by a name 
highly honoured among them. 

The principal part of the Peshwah’s 
dominions having been attached, in 1819, 
to the Presidency of Bombay, Mr. EI- 
phinstone was appointed its Governor, 
and his “children” thus retained the 
benefit of his paternal rule till he quitted 
India for ever, in 1827. And no Go- 
vernment in India paid at that time so 
much attention to schools and public 
institutions; in none were the taxes 
lighter; and, in the administration of 
justice to the natives in their own lan- 
guages, in the degree in which the natives 
were employed in official situations, and 
in the countenance and familiarity ex- 
tended to all natives of rank, Mr. Elphin- 
stone reduced to practice almost all the 
reforms required in the system of govern- 
ment pursued in other parts of India *. 

Few who were present will forget the 
last days of Mr. Elphinstone in India. All 
classes vied with each other in doing him 
honour, and in giving expression to their 
sense of the obligations under which he 
had laid them. Their addresses are now 
before us, but our limits will not allow of 
their insertion. 

A statue by Chantrey, a portrait by 
Lawrence, a service of plate, and, above all, 
the establishment of an “ Elphinstone Col- 
lege” and two “ Elphinstone Professor- 
ships,” are the enduring monuments of 
Mr. Elphinstone’s government of Western 
India. 

He embarked, shattered in health and 
exhausted by official labours, landed in 
Upper Egypt, travelled in Greece and 
Turkey, and ultimately reached England, 
in order to cultivate and enjoy his literary 
tastes. The highest honours which a grate- 
ful country could offer, the most exalted 
and responsible posts which a confiding 
Government could confer, were now placed 
at his disposal; but he declined all. It 
may be said that the services of a great 
man should be always at the disposal of 
his country, but they only who have lived 
thirty years in the tropics know how many 
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years of temperate air and regular habits 
are required to restore sufficient vigour of 
body to resist anew the exhausting effects 
of the Indian climate, and, to use his own 
words in a recent letter to an old friend, 
Mr. Elphinstone was never again “ in such 
good plight as if he had never been ex- 
posed to worse climate.” 

The great benefit to the world of Mr. 
Elphinstone’s literary leisure is his “ His- 
tory of India,” published in 1841; speaking 
of which, a great authority has lately 
said, “ Mr. Elphinstone is decidedly the 


Tacitus of Indian historians: the research 


necessary for the history of the Mogul 
rule in Hindustan was enormous, and the 
style in which that elaborate work is 
written marks the ripe scholar.” As a 
scholar he was, indeed, versed in ecclesias- 
tical history, in the Greek and Latin 
classics, the Persian, Mahrattah, Hindus- 
tanni, French and Italian languages, and 
the distinguished English writers. 

Turning from his public and literary, to 
his private and personal character, we have 
to contemplate a man who in many re- 
spects stood pre-eminently alone ; of whom 
an eminent Bishop of our Church has 
said, that his views were doctrinally cor- 
rect, his feelings serious and deferential, 
and that he did more for the encourage- 
ment of Christianity than any Indian 
Governor ventured on; and the modesty 
and decorum of his life and conversation, 
his munificence, his kindliness of disposi- 
tion, his thoughtfulness of others, his for- 
getfulness of self, were sure tokens of the 
Christian principles by which he was 
guided. 

.Mr. Elphinstone enjoyed his usual health 
to the last, and a few days before his death 
wrote to an old and devoted friend,—* It 
is wonderful how my health improves as 
I advance in years, and I have much to 
thank God for in being in so much better 
health of late than I have been for years.” 
On Friday, the 18th Nov., he had passed his 
evening as usual, listening to his “ reader,” 
and retired to rest at about eleven o’clock. 
Karly the following morning, his servants 
hearing an unusual sound in his room, 
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went in and found him struck by paralysis. 
He rallied a little and dressed himself, and 
sat in a chair till the medical attendant 
came and advised him to return to bed. 
During Saturday he seemed at times.con- 
scious, but could not speak distinctly, and 
on Sunday expired without any apparent 
suffering. 

Thus passed away to his rest and to his 
reward, the spirit of him who, in the 
galaxy of distinguished men who esta- 
blished the British Indian Empire, shone 
out with surpassing brilliancy. 


WasHINGTON IrvING. 


Nov. 28. At Irvington, State of New 
York, Washington Irving, aged 76. 

He was the son of a New York merchant, 
and was born in that city on April 3, 1783 ; 
he was educated for the law, and was ad- 
mitted to practice in 1806, but he soon re- 
linquished the profession, and in 1810 
joined the mercantile establishment of his 
brothers, who were established in New 
York and also in Liverpool. The house 
failed in 1817, and Irving, who had as 
early as 1802 contributed “The Letters of 
Jonathan Oldstyle” to a New York paper, 
and had in 1809 published his “ History of 
New York, by Dietrich Knickerbocker,” 
found himself thrown upon his pen for 
support, 

In this career he was every way success- 
ful. A very considerable portion of his life 
was passed in England or in other parts of 
Europe, and he thus gained a facility in 
dealing with subjects that other American 
writers have treated but indifferently. His 
“‘Sketch-book,” “ Bracebridge Hall,” and 
* Life ofyGoldsmith,” are thoroughly Eng- 
lish in character, and they secured a hand- 
some remuneration as well as a lasting 
fame to their author. But Mr. Irving 
was not a mere literary man; he was also 
a man of the world: and after filling the 
post of Secretary to the American Embassy 
in London, he in due time rose to the high 
employment of Ambassador to Spain, which 
office he held for four years. In 1846 he 
returned to America, and the last thirteen 
years of his life have been unceasingly de- 
voted to literary labour. 
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His works are very numerous, and most 
of them have been received with equal 
favour in England and in America, “The 
Sketch-book,” though perhaps the most 
agreeable of all his productions, being, in 
a manner, his first appearance before the 
English public, was not so profitable to 
him as other works, but it established his 
name, and his next production, “ Brace- 
bridge Hall,” brought him 1,000 guineas 
from Murray. “The Tales of a Traveller,” 
sold to the same publisher for1,500 guineas, 
appeared in 1824; “The Life and Voyages 
of Christopher Columbus,” for which the 
author obtained 3,000 guineas, was pub- 
lished in 1828; and these works were 
followed by “The hronicle of the Con- 
quest of Granada,” 1829; “The Voyages 
of the Companions of Columbus,” 1831 ; 
“The Alhambra,” 1832; “The Legends 
of the Conquest of Spain,” 1835 ; “Astoria ; 
or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond the 
Rocky Mountains,” 1836; “The Adven- 
tures of Capt. Bonneville, U.S.A., in the 
Rocky Mountains and the Far West,” 
1837 ; “The Biography and Poetical Re- 
mains of Margaret Miller Davidson,” 1841 ; 
“ Oliver Goldsmith : a Biography,” 1849; 
** Mahomet and his Successors,” 1849-50. 
The commencement of his last and greatest 
work, “ The Life of George Washington,” 
appeared in 1855, and its completion was 
notified by us a few months ago *. 

The merits of Washington Irving were 
freely recognised in this country. Beside 
the general appreciation of his works by 
the public at large, he had the honour to 
receive, along with Henry Hallam, the gold 
medal of the Royal Society of Literature 
as one of the most distinguished of living 
historical writers; and the University of 
Oxford bestowed on ‘him~the degree of 
D.C.L. He had indeed a claim on the 
good feeling of England, for he ever en- 
deavoured to perform the blessed part of 
a peace-maker in any difficulties between 
her and his own country, and he never 
attempted to shew his love for the one by 
fierce and wanton invective against the 
other. “One of the most agreeable cha- 
racteristics of his works,” says the Athe- 
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neum, “is the generous, conciliating, and 
eourageous tone with which on all fit occa- 
sions he drew attention to the political 
animosities which too frequently disturb 
the intercourse of England and the United 
States. He did not hesitate to inform us 
that we cherished most absurd prejudices 
with regard to his fellow-countrymen, 
lamented that we should have such im- 
perfect knowledge of their good qualities, 
and earnestly exhorted both nations, by an 
exercise of mutual forbearance and charity, 
to arrive at a better understanding. The 
recollection of this sound and delicately 
proffered advice will make all thinking 
Englishmen regret that it can never again 
be repeated by ‘the man of long-enduring 
fame’ who so often gave it.” 


Witti1am Henry Rots, Esq. 

Nov. 27. At Sandwich, aged 80, William 
Henry Rolfe, Esq. 

Mr. Rolfe, born Oct. 23, 1779, was the 
only son of John Rolfe, and his wife Eliza- 
beth, daughter of William Boys, Esq., 
F.S.A., the well-known historian of Sand- 
wich. Mr. John Rolfe, a solicitor, whose 
paternal ancestors were, for many gene- 
rations, graziers in Romney Marsh, was 
the second child of Charles Rolfe and 
Elizabeth Fowle, daughter of the Rev. 
Wn. Wing Fowle, of Dymchurch and St. 
Mary’s. Before Mr. Rolfe was ten months 
old he was deprived of his mother, she 
died at the early age of twenty years; and 
this loss was soon followed by the death 
of his father. Thus left an orphan at a 
tender age, he was brought up by his 
grandfather and grandmother Rolfe, at 
New Romney. His education he received 
at the Grammar-school of Wye, when 
that ancient institution was probably in 
its most flourishing condition, under the 
excellent mastership of the Rev. Philip 
Parsons, A.M., author of “The Monuments 
and Painted Glass of upwards of 100 
Churches, chiefly in the Eastern Part of 
Kent,” which was published in 1794; and 
other contributions towards the county 
history, some of which were printed in the 
GENTLEMAN’S MaGazine of 1767. Under 
Mr. Parsons he, no doubt, imbibed in early 
youth that taste for antiquarian pursuits 
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which developed itself in after life. From 
his maternal grandfather, Boys, after he 
had left school, he inherited a further im- 
pulse, assisted, as we may well conclude, by 
the historical associations of the district 
in which he resided, and by its fertility 
in Roman and Saxon antiquities. He was 
yet young when Mr. Boys died, and then 
he was adopted by Mr. Matson, who had 
married his great-aunt (a Wyse). Mr. 
Matson possessed considerable landed pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood of Sandwich, 
which he himself cultivated, and which, 
on his death, together with the house in 
which he had lived (and Mr. Boys before 
him), he bequeathed to Mr. Rolfe. Agri- 
culture, however, was not altogether a 
congenial, and certainly not a profitable, 
occupation to him; and he ultimately sold 
his landed property for an annuity, which 
enabled him to live in comfortable in- 
dependence, notwithstanding subsequent 
losses, to indulge his inclination for litera- 
ture and antiquities, and to shew hospi- 
tality at home and benevolence abroad. 

In the course of time Mr. Rolfe had 
gathered together a large and valuable 
collection of Roman and Saxon antiquities 

_ from the neighbourhood of Sandwich, which 
has been peculiarly useful to the antiquary 
and to the numismatist, as may be seen by 
reference to many of our standard works. 
The Archaologia, the Collectanea An- 
tiqua, the “ Celt, Roman, and Saxon,” the 
“ Numismatic Chronicle,” “ Pagan Saxon- 
dom,” the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazine, &c., 
prove the great utility of men who, like 
Mr. Rolfe, are guided in their researches 
by sound judgment and a love of science; 
and archeologists of the present day, and 
those yet unborn, in referring to the re- 
markable types of Roman and Saxon re- 
mains which we owe to Mr. Rolfe, will 
concur in conceding to him all the praise 
that Messrs. Roach Smith and Fairholt 
have bestowed in the Dedication of the 
“ Antiquities of Richborough, Reculver, 
and Lymne,” which is awarded “as a 
tribute of esteem for his zeal in investiga- 
ting and preserving the antiquities of his 
neighbourhood and native county, as well 
as for the liberality with which he affords 
access to his collections and encourages 


the researches of others.” It may be said 
we owe the illustrations of this volume to 
Mr. Rolfe’s museum, and to the excava- 
tions made at Richborough at his expense. 

The remarkable Saxon antiquities ex- 
humed at Osengal, near Ramsgate, have 
been turned to good archeological account, 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Rolfe, 
to whom, we may infer, may be ascribed 
their being engraved in the Collectanea 
Antiqua, after the Council of the Society 
of Antiquaries had declined to accept a 
report on them, in consequence, as alleged, 
of there being no precedent for supplying 
an artist to make a journey to Sandwich, 
to sketch and engrave them. And yet we 
daily see these very remains referred to, 
and commented on in continental publica- 
tions, as well as those of our own country. 

The notorious refusal of the Trustees of 
the British Museum to secure the Kentish 
Saxon antiquities, known as the Faussett 
collections, influenced Mr. Rolfe in ceding 
his own collection to Mr. Joseph Mayer, 
of Liverpool, to ensure their preservation 
and public accessibility : under the convic- 
tion that he was thus best consulting the in- 
terests of archzology, he cheerfully parted 
with what had been the produce of a life’s 
exertions, the amount and solace of many 
a long year, and the introduction to friend- 
ships which parted but with parting life. 

Mr. Rolfe was unmarried: he died 
almost suddenly, after a brief illness; and 
was buried in the new cemetery at Sand- 
wich, being followed to the grave by old 
friends, and lamented sincerely by bis 
fellow townsmen and by all who knew 
him. 


Rosert Sroxss, Esq. 


Nov. 16. Robert Stokes, Esq., aged 76, 
for many years Assistant Secretary to the 
African Civilization Society, and also Secre- 
tary to the Trustees of the Mico Charity, 
in Buckingham-street, Strand. His long 
connexion with and zealous services in 
the great anti-slavery movement deserve 
a passing notice. 

At a very early age, Mr. Stokes was ap- 
pointed a junior clerk in the office of the 
Sierra Leone Company, of which Mr. Wil- 
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berforce, Granville Sharp, Henry Thorn- 
ton, and other eminent individuals, were 
directors ; and Zachary Macaulay, the 
father of the present peer, was secretary. 
In 1807 the colony was transferred to the 
Crown, and Mr. Stokes was then engaged 
to conduct a principal department in the 
commercial house of Mr. Macaulay. About 
this period, the African Institution was 
founded, of which Mr. Macaulay became 
secretary; Mr.Stokes was employed un- 
der the direction of Messrs. Wilberforce, 
Clarkson, Stephen, and others, in getting 
up the Society, though he still continued 
to conduct a confidential department in 
Mr. Macaulay’s house, whose firm friend- 
ship was continued to him for upwards of 
fifty years—from boyhood to gray hairs. 
In 1814 Mr. Macaulay resigned the secre- 
taryship, and then for a period of more 
than twenty years the whole business of 
the Institution was conducted by Mr. 
Stokes, who on several occasions received 
vote of thanks and gratuities for his 
“valuable services.” 

In 1833, the Institution was broken up; 
all the reward that Mr. Stokes then re- 
ceived for his long and faithful service 
was a testimonial of approbation from the 
Committee for his conduct while in their 
service; though it was thought by some, 
that from a body of gentlemen of such 
high character for benevolence, and of 
such great political and private interest, 
something more substantial might have 
been expected. A high legal functionary, 
(now an ex-Chancellor,) referring to this 
subject, in a letter to Mr. Macaulay, says, 
“ Really, Stokes’s is a crying case, and I 
am moving heaven and earth to get him 
something worth having ;” but nothing 
came of his Lordship’s fair speech. 

In 1835, the abuses arising out of the 
negro apprenticeship system called the 
London Anti-Slavery Society into a re- 
newed state of activity; Mr. Stokes was 
appointed the secretary, and had a good 
deal of hard work to do. In 1839 this 
Society was again broken up, when Mr. 
Stokes received a yote of thanks and a 
present of 100 guineas. Through the kind- 
ness of Sir Fowell Buxton, he was then 
appointed assistant-secretary to the Mico 
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Charity, and also assistant-secretary to 
the African Civilization Society. The latter 
office has since been abolished, and the 
operations of the Mico Charity have been 
greatly contracted. 

Besides the onerous duties above-men- 
tioned, Mr. Stokes was on one occasion 
busily employed in Mr. Wilberforce’s con- 
tested election for Yorkshire; as likewise 
in assisting the Committee for opening 
India to religious instruction, and the 
Committee at Lloyd’s for the relief of the 
industrious poor of the metropolis; and, 
more recently, in raising and dispensing 
the fund for the relief of the widows and 
orphans of those who died in the Niger 
Expedition, and for collecting the funds 
for the monuments to Macaulay and to . 
Buxton. 

In conclusion, it may be recorded, as a 
pardonable boast of the deceased, that 
during this long period, extending over 
nearly sixty years, he never had the mor- 
tification of hearing a complaint, either of 
negligence or of impropriety of conduct. 

Mr. Stokes died a widower, leaving one 
only daughter, the wife of G. T. Herts- 
let, Esq., of Kingston Hill. 


DanIEL Rowand, Esq. 

Oct. 20. At Clifton, aged 81, Daniel 
Rowland, Esq., of 28, Grosvenor-place, 
London, formerly of Saxonbury Lodge, 
Frant, Sussex. 

The deceased was brother to the Rev. 
William Gorsuch Rowland, many years 
minister of St. Mary’s Church, Shrews- 
bury, and Prebendary of Lichfield, who 
died in November, 1851, aged 81 years, 
and of the beneficence of whose character, 
and his labours in beautifying the churches 
of his native town, we gave a notice at the 
time of his death’. Daniel Rowland was 
born at Shewsbury on July 11, 1778, and 
was the second surviving son of the Rev. 
John Rowland, Rector of Llangeitho, Car- 
diganshire, Incumbent of Clive, Salop, 
and many years one of the Masters of 
the Royal Free Grammar-school, Shrews- 
bury, by Mary, daughter of the Rev. 
William Gorsuch, Vicar of the Abbey 
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Parish in that town. He was named 
after his paternal grandfather, the Rev. 
Daniel Rowland, who died in 1790, aged 
77 years, who also was sometime Rector 
of Llangeitho, and was greatly distin- 
guished as the powerful and zealous pro- 
moter of the revival of religion in Wales 
during the latter half of the last century. 
The subject of the present notice was 
educated at the Grammar-school of his 
native town, and in early life proceeded 
to London, and became a member of one 
of the Inns of Court. He was afterwards 
extensively engaged in the practice of his 
profession in the metropolis, until, in the 
prime of life, he removed his residence to 
Frant, in Sussex, where, while still em- 
ployed in the management of a large pri- 
vate agency, he devoted his leisure to 
literature and the fine arts, of which he 
possessed a sound and extensive know- 


In 1830, Mr. Rowland wrote and printed 
for private circulation “ An Historical and 
Genealogical Account of the Noble Family 
of Nevill,” in 1 vol., large folio, a work in 
which is brought together a large amount 
of valuable information, collected chiefly 
from unpublished manuscripts and private 
papers, bearing upon the history of our 
country during the middle ages, as con- 
nected with that of one of our most 
powerful families. 

Mr. Rowland was a Justice of the Peace 
for the counties of Kent and Sussex, and 
a Deputy-Lieutenant for Sussex, for which 
county he also, in 1824, served the office 
of High Sheriff. ’ 

Possessing, to a remarkable degree, an 
enlightened mind and sound judgment, 
he combined with these the greatest affa- 
bility and good-nature, which endeared 
him to a large circle of friends and neigh- 
bours, who resorted to him for his advice 
in any difficulty; this was always cheer- 
fully given to rich and poor alike, and his 
judgment was seldom found to have been 
erroneously formed. 

Throughout his life it was his aim to 
combine, with the courtesy and integrity 
proper to a gentleman, the charity and 
beneficence which should distinguish the 
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Christian; and as those who had the good 
fortune of knowing him intimately can 
bear witness to his success in the former, 
so for the latter a still more extensive 
circle of witnesses could testify to his life 
of large yet unobtrusive beneficence. From 
early life it was his practice to devote a 
large portion of his income and of his 
time to the welfare of his poorer neigh- 
bours. He was a governor of many of 
the public institutions of the metropolis, 
and took particular interest in the esta- 
blishment and support of schools for edu- 
cating the children of the poor both in 
London and in the provinces. 

In 1853, Mr. Rowland built and en- 
dowed, at a cost of upwards of £4,000, 
the “ Hospital of the Holy Cross, Shrews- 
bury,” consisting of five houses of hand- 
some Tudor elevation, situate in the parish 
of Holy Cross, St. Giles’s(the abbey parish), 
in that town, erected for the dwelling of 
five reduced gentlewomen, or women of 
good character, who shall have been born, 
or lived for five years, either in that or 
St. Mary’s parish, subject to certain quali- 
fications. The Hospital is endowed with 
property sufficient to provide an ineome 
of £12 annually to each of the inmates; 
the patronage is vested in the trust of 
three Incumbents and the Head Master 
of the Grammar-schools in the town. 

Mr. Rowland married, in 1818, Kathe- 
rine Erskine, daughter of Pelham Mait- 
land, Esq., of Belmont, near Edinburgh, 
and by her had one son, who died in 
infancy. She died Dec. 10, 1829. For 
the last thirteen years of his life Mr. 
Rowland resided chiefly in London. 

His remains were entombed on Oct. 28, 
in the crypt of the chapel of the Foundling 
Hospital, of which he had been for many 
years a Governor. On the Sunday follow- 
ing, his death was the subject of an im- 
pressive and appropriate sermon at St. 
Michael’s Church, Chester-square, (in which 
church and district he had taken great 
interest since its formation,) by the Rev. 
J. H. Hamilton, the Incumbent, from 
Acts xiii. 36, — “David, after he had 
served his own generation, by the will of 
God, fell on sleep.” 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 
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| Deaths in Districts, &., in-the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area | P _— | ending Saturday, 
> in 100 
REGISTRARS : 
DISTR Reatute i | ‘Nov. | Dee. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
ICTS. Acres 1851. 26. 5 . 10 x 17, 24, 
| 1859, | 1859 | 1859. 1859. | 1859- 
Mean Temperature .°. . | 411 | 373 | 41:3 one 
| 
Se 78029 |2362236 1307 | 1804 | 1289 | 1289 





1-6. West Districts . 10786 | 376427 | 208 203 227 216 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 490396 260 | 286 275 | 275 
12-19, Central Districts 1938 | 393256 217 187 176 174 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 485522 287 283 253 276 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 616635 | 835 | 845 | 358] 348 
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Dee. 3 .] 585; 181 | 232) 247] 53 | 1804], 915] 912 | 1827 
“ 10 .| 603] 168; 196] 257 | 65 | 1289 636 | 653 | 1289 
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PRICE OF CORN. 


di 
Wo iy 8} 48 8 | 85 1 | 2 9 | 31 | 41 Oo | 38 9 


Average ) Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
of Six s. d. & d. s 4d. s. d. é ¢€ s. d. 
Weeks. 43 8 85 11 21 9 30 1 41 0 88 11 




















OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Decemprr 23. 
Hay, 27. 10s. to 41. 8s. — Straw, 11. 4s. to 1. 10s. — Clover, 37. 18s. to 51. Os. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 3 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Beef .......ccseeseeeeeee-48 Od. to 5s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Dro. 22. 
tn TES Sactts~ GB We Be. GM. T-Binc he nckes dick vccepinsentctes 770 
Ma eee eee 4s. 4d.to 5s. 2d. | Sheepand Lambs ..............066 2,350 
POE sevice visieddes 1.48, 4d. to 4s. 10d. | Calves..... vendcsVaceesecsdieececeevedt 26 
| ian Rivera toece se Bes eee hosngcsibesodncedbboussetves ‘ 1380 


COAL-MARKET, DEcEMBER 21. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 20s. 3d. to 21s. Od. Other sorts, 14s. 3d. to 20s. 3d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Srranp. 
From November 24 to December 23, inclusive. 

















Thermometer. |Barom. shennsaater. Barom. 
p : id + Jed do 
s/s s+ $2 i128 
ze 32 S [Sm Weather. ||» = E < ack Weather. 
Sie Io ras = S| m% |S 
oF a oe a 
° | ° fin, pts. Dec| ° [| ° | ° fim pts 
51 | 42 |29. 95)/fair, cloudy 9 | 40 | 44 | 39 |30. 46)\clondy, fair 
44 | 42 |29. Q1jjcloudy 10 | 39 | 36 | 38 |30. G64jicldy, fair, cldy. 
53 | 48 |29. 76lleldy, hvy. rain|| 11 | 34 | 89 | 32 |29. 80|foggy 
49 | 44 |29. 88jirain, cloudy 12 | 30} 39 | 40 |29. 7Ojlrain, snow 
46 | 37 |29. 79)\do. do. 13 | 27 | 82 | 30 |29. 91/icloudy 
46 | 35 |29. 74jicly. hy. rn. sn.|| 14 | 26 | 33 | 29 |29. 88/ido. sleet 
44 | 36 |29. 44)irain, cloudy || 15 | 26 | 31 | 27 |29. 64/isnow 


34 |29. 62/icldy. snw. rain|| 16 | 27 | 29 | 27 |29. G4/ido. 

38 | 31 |29. 88i/snow, cloudy |} 17 | 26 | 28 | 28 |29. 62iifoggy 

36 | 33 |30. 9Qj/do. do. 18 | 25 | 28 | 25 |29. G5jleldy. fair,eldy. 
42 | 45 |29. 75j\cldy,rain,cnst.|| 19 | 24 | 32 | 26 |29. 72\Icly. fair, snow 
52 | 40 |29. 44ilhvy. rain, hail/} 20 | 28 | 35 | 29 |29. 69)\do.do.do.sleet 
47 | 40 |29. G60j\\cldy. hvy. rain|} 21 | 40 | 44 | 28 |29. 21jjrain, fair,cldy. 
47 | 42 |29. 93//fair, rain, cldy./| 22 | 31 | 39 | 35 |29. 46/\cloudy, foggy 
44 | 40 |30. 14/\cloudy 23 | 31 | 38 | 35 /29. 53//rain, cloudy 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. i 
Nov.| 3 per 3 per New Bank Ex. Bills India India India 
ar nt. . 3 per ri nds. 
Dee.| Consol. | Redueca. | Cent, | Stock. 1,000. | Stock. £1,000. is 
24/964 | 943 5 | 943 5 | 2263 8 | 27.30 pm.| 226 2pm./ 104 3 C 
25 | 96¢ ¢/| 9435 | 943 5 27.30 pm. 1043 3 
26 | 964 #| 943 &£| 9498 5 | 2274 2pm.| 1043 4 
28 | 964 4% | 94% 5$ | 945 54 | 228 26.29 pm. | 228 2.3 pm.| 1044 M 
29 | 96) $195 9195 9/226 8|————-| 296 8 || 104 5 
30 | 964 #| 953 4 | 954 + | ————| 26.29 pm. 105 3 
D.1 | 968 § | 95} § | 953 § | 228 29 pm. | 226 3 pm.| 1053 § 
2/-968 | | 959 §| 958 §| 226 8 29 pm. | 226 8| 4pm./ 105 § 
3 | 96§ § | 958 § | 95 § | ——/ 27.30 pm. 1054 # 
5 | 963 §/ 954 § | 954 § |———| 27.30 pm.| 227 814.5 pm.| 105} 3 
6 | 965 74 | 954 § | 954 § | 2265 8 | 27.30 pm.| 2265 [3.6 pm.| 1054 3 
7 | 965 7) | 958 %| 958 § | 2262 8 | 27.30 pm. 1053 6} PR 
8/97 #| 9536 | 9536 | 2274 | 27.30 pm. 6 pm.| 1064 ¢ BIE 
9 | ————_| 955 6 | 953 6 27. 30 pm. 1063 3 MA 
10 953 % | 953 | 227 8 | 27.30 pm 3 pm 1068 § 
12 953 } | 96 227 8 | 27.80 pm. 1065 § ss 
13 953 4/958 & 28. 30 pm. 1063 3 
15 |__| 953 4 | 95$ 4 297 30.31 pm. 
16 |__| 953 4 | 952 % | 228 29.31 pm. || 4. 7 pm. | CLE 
17 |_——_— 954 $195} $|———_-| 82 pm. DEA 
19 |__| 958 § | 958 % | 227 29 pm. |———-—|__ 7 pm. | 
20 954 3/| 95¢ $ |———| 28.81 pm. |—___|_ 6 pm. |__—— iagh 
21 958 4£/| 95§ § 31 pm. 
22 953 $| 95% § | 226g 8 | 28.31 pm.|———__|_ 9 pm. 
23 95§ | 958 $ | 2264 73) 28.29 pm. 
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